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OUR MUSICAL SUPPLEMENT. 


THERE are few modern writers for the pianoforte whose 
minds can lend themselves to such graceful expression as 
that which is seen in the majority of Rommel’s composi- 
tions which have found their way to this country. It is, 
therefore, with peculiar pleasure that we are enabled to 
offer to our readers one of his productions which is 
especially marked by the characteristic quality above 
alluded to. It is a ‘ Minnelied,” and has for its title 
“First Love,” the very utterance of which two words 
suggests a whole theme of poetry, much of which may be 
imagined by the player who “ gives life to the conception 
of the artist,” for though it is short it is also sweet, not- 
withstanding that there is a tendency exhibited towards a 
Wagnerian style of expression. Edouard Rommel, who 
has “not yet passed the ninth lustrum,” is at present 
Capellmeister at Aschaffenburg, in Bavaria, leading an 
earnest and artistic life of usefulness. “First Love,” 
which was first printed in Mr. E. Pauer’s “ The Family Gift 
Book,” forms No. 23 of our Supplemental pieces ; and a 
chorus with soli from Franz Abt’s “ Little Snow-White” 
(Sneewittchen) is the 24th number. A full account of 
this charming cantata for female voices has been already 
given in the March number of the MONTHLY MUSICAL 
RECORD. The portion selected for the purpose of the 
Supplement at this time is the “ Dwarfs’ Lament,” and as 
it can speak for itself with greater power than words alone 
can give, we leave it to tell its own tale. 








THE NATURE OF MUSIC* 


A LECTURE DELIVERED IN THE ROYAL INSTITUTION 
OF GREAT BRITAIN, IN THE ROYAL INSTITUTION 
OF MANCHESTER, AND IN THE LECTURE THEATRE 
OF THE SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM, BY E. PAUER. 


To enter into a philosophical disquisition on music as 
an art is a difficult task, not only for amateurs, but even 
for musicians, though they may have devoted years of 
undivided and earnest study to the subject. The lan- 
‘guage, or rather the expression and life of music, the 
substantial tone or sound, approaches nearest to our 
common language; yet it is so different from it that it 
‘sometimes becomes impossible to translate the musical 
language of feeling into the ordinary language in which 
we express our ideas. We may often, after having the 
very depths of our heart stirred by the sound of beautiful 
music, express our sentiments in words, which seem to 
describe in a fit and adequate manner the impression 
the music has made on us; yet other persons may ex- 
press, in quite different words, an equally vivid but 
totally different impression they have received from the 
same piece of music. Such strange divergence of 
opinion, therefore, clearly shows, that the musical lan- 
guage of feeling cannot be translated into words according 
to abstract or systematic rules. According to the point 
from which we view it, feeling possesses at once more or 
Jess than the idea; more, in so far as the feeling contains 
many and various germs of ideas ; /ess, as none of these 
— are fully or perfectly developed. For this reason, 
eeling is generally warmer and more substantial than the 











idea, which, on the other hand, is brighter and specifically 
more intellectual; the idea is initiated by the feeling, 
and ripens into a full and real existence by the greater 
warmth and intensity of feeling. Thus it may again be 
asserted that there is less divergence in the feelings than 
in the ideas of men; the language of feeling, when ex- 
pressed in music, is intelligible to all, and forms a kind 
of universal language, whilst the expression of the intel- 
lectual idea is divided into manifold parts, as different 
divisions of mankind form separate nations. The world 
of music is therefore the world of feeling, or, as the 
Spanish t Calderon expresses it, “ Music resounds 
from the depth of our heart ; it enhances the cheerfulness 
of the cheerful, and the sadness of the sad.” Music 
affords a fitting expression for all the emotions of the 
heart, for all the gradations of feeling, for longing and 
grief, for hatred and compassion, for joy and sorrow; it 
may express the life of a determined, valorous, and 
jubilant soul, and again it may portray the grief of a 
heart full of agony and despair, of a heart troubled by 
fear or elated by hope, agitated by fury or softened by 
love ; in short, music has a fitting expression for all the 
spontaneous and natural sentiments of mankind. It 
moreover softens the roughness and harshness of natural 
sounds and moderates them by means of art ; for, as all 
spontaneous and natural feelings possess, as such, strength 
and passion, they become softened and moderated 
through the influence of the art, which takes from them 
their original harshness and rudeness and exhibits 
them in a regular and beautiful form. According to 
Hegel, one of the most interesting features of art is 
“that the natural, human passion must first consume 
itself in its own fire, and thus become purified of its dross, 
ere a perfect work of art—a work resembling solid and 
pure gold—can result from it.” 

Although it may sound somewhat mystical, it is never- 
theless true, that in the human heart there exists a certain 
material region, a sensuous phase of the dream-world— 
a lower region of the soul’s life, when our intellect has 
not yet risen into the realms of clear and conscious 
thought ; we seem to dream and to feel unconsciously. 
Just this dreamy phase is the world of music ; this it is 
which precedes the bright and clearly-expressed intel- 
lectual idea. The sounds of music are but the overflowing 
and spontaneous expression of our innermost feelings ; 
just as the word is the expressed idea, or speaking is 
thinking aloud, so is the tone the uttered expression of 
feeling, and singing is feeling aloud. If we consider the 
musical tone according to physical rules, we find that it 
is a prolonged sound, the vibration of which strikes the 
ear, as the ethereal waves of light impress the retina of 
the eye. The tone or sound is, therefore, the product of 
the expression of movement in its transition to quiescence 
or rest ; in short, the expression of the internal spontaneity 
and elasticity of life. Considering the soul as the inner 
active medium in all life and motion, or, so to say, as the 
pulsating heart of nature, which involves and evolves, 
expands and contracts, we might imagine the soul in a 
visible form as a tranquil light, in an audible form as a 
harmonious sound. It is therefore no wonder that music, 
consisting of sounds and growing from the root of life, 
being by nature full of soul, impresses all human beings 
in so great a degree, in so irresistible a manner, as 
emanations from one soul speaking to another. 

The art of music depends, therefore, not on artificial 
or invented rules, but on the natural vibrations of the 
human heart. Thus, we readin the Book of Samuel, 
how David, filled with holy joy at the return of the ark— 
the pledge of the presence and favour of the Almighty— 





* Compare ‘“‘ Philosophie der schénen Kiinste,” von Ernst von Lasaulx, 
Miinchen, 1860. 
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danced before the Lord. Theophrastus, the ancient 
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Roman author, remarks “that singing arises from three 
different conditions of the soul—from grief, joy, and 
enthusiasm. Each of these conditions seems to affect 
the tone of the human voice ; grief, mourning, and sighs 
soon pass into actual sounds, as we remark with orators, 
who, when expressing grief, naturally adopt a singing 
monotone of voice. Just so we observe that the soul, 
when moved by joy and pleasure, displays itself in 
rhythmical movements of the body, shown in the clapping 
of hands, jumping, &c.; with those who are able to 
moderate their feelings, the joy will exhale itself in songs. 
But more especially it is enthusiasm which disturbs the 
equanimity of mankind, and shows itself in movements 
alike of the soul and body.” 

The mathematical and harmonious rules which manifest 
themselves as music, when produced in an objective or 
outward form, are founded in the composer’s individual 
feeling. Everything intellectual that we produce from 
our inner life is the true mirror of that life; but as the 
composer sees with his own eyes and hears with his own 
ears, and as everything that we accept from the outer 
world is in absolute proportion with our own faculty of 
appreciation, our feelings display themselves in a never- 
ending variety of outward reproductions. 

We may here mention the system of the Pythagoreans, 
who asserted that the human soul, like the entire world, 
corresponds with harmonious numbers. This idea is 
elaborated in the ancient conception of the harmony of 
the spheres, each sphere representing a planet revolving 
in its orbit, as 


“In reason’s ear they all rejoice, 
And utter forth a glorious voice,” 


Well worthy of mention here are the intelligent and 
interesting remarks on the same subject made by the 
late Dr. Hauptmann, of Leipzig. Dr. Hauptmann says : 
“ The idea of an artificial tone-system is thoroughly in- 
compatible with our reason ; a regular tone-system has 
no more been invented by the musicians than poets in- 
vented the words of their language and the grammatical 
combination of those words. Our soul sympathises 
with everything that is musically correct; everything 
musically incorrect, is logically faulty and imperfect, and 
therefore does not accord with our feeling and our 
common sense. It is certain, that only those works which 
are founded and constructed on, and in obedience to, 
the universally-accepted laws of nature, are intelligible to 
all. Every correct, orderly, and graphic musical work of 
art possesses for its fundamental law the same rule on 
which our physical and intellectual life is based—namely, 
unity, with its absolutely necessary contrast; and, again, 
the solution of this contrast into the former unity.” 

Further to illustrate Dr. Hauptmann’s assertion, we 
have only to compare musical effects with those of nature 
herself ; and it will be at once apparent that contrast is 
an indispensable necessity. We could not be conscious 
of the mournful effect of darkness, had we not before 
been delighted with the cheerfulness and brilliancy of 
light ; we could not feel the gladdening comfort of 
warmth without having previously felt the chilling effect 
of cold. In music softness is necessary to make us ap- 
preciate power; quick movements enhance by contrast 
the earnestness of slow movements ; the plaintive minor 
chords enable us to relish the cheerful major chords. In 
short, we recognise contrast and comparison everywhere, 
and in everything that derives its laws and rules from 
nature ; and thus we find that the primary, the essential 
condition of a well-constructed musical piece depends 
upon gradation and contrast, well chosen and clearly 
expressed. The means by which we produce contrast in 





music are innumerable ; and a good composer who has, 
by study and experience, learned to appreciate and 
employ many of them possesses! in that knowledge a large, 
nay, an almost inexhaustible min e of intellectual wealth. 

In considering once more the essential aim of music, 
we find that the musician does not express the abstract 
ideas of our intellect, but rather the harmoniously-ordered,,. 
substantial feelings of the heart; and this forms the 
actual difference between the language of speech and 
that of music. The whole world is replete with sounds. 
and voices, and beautiful is Campanella’s idea, “ If there 
were an instrument for the ear by which we could enlarge: 
the faculty of hearing, as the faculty of sight is increased 
by the microscope and telescope, we should become 
acquainted with an entire polyphonic tone-world, inas- 
much as all motion produces waves of sound.” Lord 
Byron truly says :— 


“ There's music in all things—if men had ears— 
Their earth is but an echo of the spheres.” 


As far as our limited faculties allow us to judge, we. 
detect and hear in everything the voice of nature; her 
inner life, her moods and passions, express themselves 
forcibly in sounds. We hear this music of nature in the 
uproar and tumult of the elements, in the rolling and 
crashing of thunder, in the howling and roaring of the 
tempest ; we hear it in the heart-piercing sounds which 
the storm draws from the broken rocks; we hear it. 
through the gushing of the foam and rolling of the mighty 
sea-waves, in the rippling and bubbling of the stream and 
the rivulet ; we hear it in the entire scale of the half- 
human passions which animate the higher brute creation ; 
we hear it in the warble of the birds, expressive of longing, 
joy, anger, and anxiety; we hear it in the melodious 
chirping of the grasshopper, exhilarated by the refreshing 
morning dew. 

And this entire world of sound, in which nature speaks 
in separate strains, is contained in its completeness 
within the human breast ; the human heart possesses the 
faculty to feel, besides the working of its own little world, 
the beat of the pulse of universal nature. It isa necessity 
to the feeling soul to express through sounds its inner 
life and all that is moving it, “For out of the abundance 
of the heart the mouth speaketh.” Beautiful is the saying, 
of Cicero, who tells us :—“ Nature herself has instituted 
an entire harmony and connection between the emotions 
or affections of the heart and the physical life of man, 
exhibiting itself in the look of the eye, as well as in the 
voice, in the outward bearing, and gait; it is nature who 
forces us to break forth into singing when our heart is 
moved by great and sudden emotions—in the wail of 
grief, in the exultation of joy, in the sigh of melancholy 
longing. All these sounds, as they emanate spontaneously 
from the excited and feeling heart, penetrate through the 
ear into the sympathising soul of the hearer, awakening 
within him a similar emotion.” 


( To be continued.) 








BREITKOPF & HARTEL’S NEW AND COM- 
PLETE EDITION OF MOZART’S WORKS. 

Mozart’s Werke, Serie II., Litaneien und Vespern, 
Nos. 1—7 (K. 109, 125, 195, 243, 193, 321, 339): 
Serie IX., Zweite Abtheilung, Divertimente fiir Orchester, 
Nos. 19—31 (K. 186, 187, 188, 205, 213, 240, 247, 251, 252, 
253, 270, 287, 289). 
NEXT to Mozart’s masses, his Litanies and Vespers are 
the-mostimportant of his sacred works, both as regards 
their dimensions and their musical value. Indeed, it is 
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hardly too much to say that if we except a few of the best 
masses, such as those in F and D (K. 192 and 194), the 
works now under notice are of a more elevated character. 
The operatic element, it is true, shows itself from time to 
time in the solo music ; but many of the choruses are so 
fine in their contrapuntal developments, and so ecclesias- 
tical in their style, that it would be difficult to find many 
movements in the masses, which were written under great 
limitations both as regards form and length, to equal 
them. It is therefore somewhat striking that only one 
of these works (the Litany in E flat, K. 243) should have 
been hitherto published in its original form. The whole, 
or portions, of the others have in some cases appeared as 
sacred cantatas set to German words ; but they appear 
in this edition for the first time in the shape in which the 
composer wrote them. 

Of the four Litanies in the present series two are 
“Titanic Lauretane,” and the other two are “ Litaniz 
de venerabili altaris sacramento.” The “ Litaniz Laure- 
tanz ” are Litanies to the Virgin Mary, and were sung on 
her festivals. They derive their name from the chapel 
of Our Lady of Loretto, because the titles of the Virgin 
inscribed on the walls of that church are used in. ad- 
dressing her in this Litany. The quotation of a few lines 
of the text will illustrate this :— 

**Sancta Maria, ora pro nobis! Sancta Dei genitrix, 
sancta virgo virginum, ora pro nobis, Mater Christi, 
mater divine gratiz, mater purissima, mater castissima, 
ora pro nobis !” &c. &c. 

This is the commencement of the prayer, in the course 
of which the Virgin is addressed by forty-three different 
titles, the words “ora pro nobis” being repeated at the 
close of each musical phrase, In the “ Litanize de venera- 
bili altaris sacramento” the prayers are addressed to the 
Host ; ¢.g. :— : 

“Panis vivus, qui de coelo descendisti, Deus abscon- 
ditus et salvator, miserere nobis,” &c. 

Both Litanies commence, like the masses, with a 
“ Kyrie” and end with an “ Agnus Dei ;” but the words of 
the Kyrie are considerably added to, and in the “ Agnus” 
the concluding prayer is changed at each repetition. 

The first of the “Litaniz Lauretane,” in B flat (K. 
109), was composed at Salzburg, in May, 1771. The 
orchestra used is quite small, consisting only of two 
violins, bass, and organ. At the first five bars of the 
“ Salus infirmorum” a bass trombone part is printed 
in small notes. As no explanation is given, we must 
await the publication of the promised “ Revisions- 
Bericht” before we can explain the presence of these few 
bars. It was not uncommon for Mozart in his sacred 
music to double his voices with trombones—we shall 
find examples of this in the present volume ; but a single 
trombone used for only five bars is an anomaly which it 
is difficult to account for. The music of this Litany, 
though very melodious and flowing, is not equal to that 
of the riper works which succeeded it ; but the close of 
the “ gnus Dei,” in B flat minor, is extremely fine. 

The “ Litanize de venerabili altaris sacramento,” in B 
flat (K. 125), written ten months later than the work just 
noticed at Salzburg (in March, 1772), is in all respects a 
masterpiece. It will be found that the Litanies of the 
Sacrament have a generally more serious character than 
those of the Virgin, although that peculiar vivacity to be 
noticed in Mozart’s church music in general is to be found 
even here. The score of this Litany is for string quartet, 
two oboes, two horns, two trumpets, and organ. The 
“Kyrie” is a most melodious and spirited chorus, with 
incidental solos for soprano and alto, and plenty of bril- 
liant passages for the violins. The only fault to be found 
with it is that it is certainly too cheerful and lively to be 





an appropriate setting of the text. This, however, was 
a fault of the time. Haydn, in the Kyries of his masses, 
sins against good taste in this respect quite as much as 
Mozart. The following soprano solo, “ Panis vivus,” is 
one of the composer’s most beautiful and characteristic 
melodies—slightly operatic in the long runs in semi- 

uavers on the word “miserere,” but full of charm 
throughout. The “ Verbum caro factus,” a short chorus 
of only nine bars, with fine modulations, leads to another 
delightful movement—the “ Hostia sancta,” for soli and 
chorus. Here the long holding-notes for the chorus at 
the “miserere” are admirably contrasted with the more 
cheerful strains that have preceded. The short adagio at 
the word “ tremendum,” near the close of the movement, 
is noteworthy for the depth of its expression. The fol- 
lowing tenor song, ‘“‘ Panis omnipotentiz,” decidedly 
operatic in character, is pleasing, but not one of the best 
movements. It is followed by the climax of the whole 
work—the chorus “ Viaticum ”—a short but magnificent 
introduction of fourteen bars, in B flat minor, leading to 
the great fugue “ Pignus future.” Here we find Mozart 
at his very best. It is not merely the masterly counter- 
point which excites our admiration, though that is truly 
marvellous for a boy of sixteen, but it is the constant 
flow of melody, the fire, the wonderful “go” (to use a 
colloquialism) of the whole music—in a word, the genius 
which renders this chorus one of the most splendid 
examples of fugal writing to be found in music. The 
final “ Agnus Dei” begins with a long and florid soprano 
solo of a tender and devotional character, continued by 
the chorus in the same strain, and appropriately closing 
one of Mozart’s finest sacred compositions. 

The second of the “ Litaniz Lauretanie” (K. 195), in 
D major, composed in 1774, though entirely different in 
style to the work just noticed, is by no means inferior to 
it in musical value. It is scored for strings, oboes, horns, 
and organ, and is in five movements. The opening 
“ Kyrie” is remarkable for the polyphonic treatment of 
the voice parts, and the independence of the orchestral 
accompaniments. The music, though not less melodious, 
is more dignified than in the “ Kyrie” of the Litany K. 
125. The “Sancta Maria” is a delightful movement, 
chiefly for solo voices, with exquisitely-finished orches- 
tration. A fine point is made by the occasional entry of 
the chorus with their cries of “Ora pro nobis.” A very 
curious effect is produced twice in this number by what 
may be called an e//ipsis—the chord of the seventh on 
the leading note being left unresolved, and, after a crotchet 
rest, followed by the chord of the sixth on the sub- 
dominant. The ear naturally supplies the missing chord, 
but the effect is very striking. The “Salus infirmorum,” 
an adagio in Mozart’s finest manner, leads to a very 
spirited allegro, “Regina angelorum,” melodious in its 
solo passages, and full of points of imitation for the 
chorus. The short “Agnus Dei” which concludes the 
work is written in that devotional style which is familiar 
to us in the masses ; the movement will compare with 
the best examples left us by Mozart. 

The last of the Litanies (“ De venerabili altaris sacra- 
mento,” in E flat, K. 243) is a more unequal work than 
that in D. It is scored fora large orchestra—strings, 
oboes, horns, trombones, and, in some movements, flutes 
and bassoons, besides, of course, the organ. The 
choruses are admirable ; but much of the solo music, 
especially the airs “Panis vivus” and “ Dulcissimum 
convivium,” though interesting as music, are too operatic 
in style not to disturb the unity of the work as a whole. 
The chorus “Tremendum ac vivificum” is especially 
fine; the treatment of the trombones foreshadows the 
effects which Mozart afterwards obtained from these 
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instruments in Kénig Thamos and the Zauderfidte. The 
“Viaticum” is particularly interesting. The soprano 
chorus sings the old church melody, ‘ Pange lingua” as 
a canto fermo with a free accompaniment for the orchestra 
of chords for oboes, bassoons, horns, trombones, and 
divided violas con sordinz, while the violins have pizzicato 
arpeggios in quavers, and the lowest pedal notes of the 
organ sustain the bass. The movement is a probably 
solitary instance of the employment of an old chorale by 
Mozart in his sacred music, though we find something 
analogous in the melody sung by the two armed men in 
the second finale of the Zaudberfiite. The “ Pignus 
future,” though not equal to that in the B flat litany, is 
a very fine piece of fugal writing ; and the soprano solo, 
“Agnus Dei,” with flute, oboe, and violoncello, obd/igati, 
is very pleasing, but too secular in character. In the 
concluding “ Miserere” Mozart returns to the subject of 
the “Kyrie.” Asa study for instrumentation, the Litany 
in E flat holds the foremost place among Mozart’s sacred 
works ; in no other do we find orchestral effects of such 
variety ; but as absolute music it is surpassed, on the 
whole, by those in B flat and D. 

The “ Dixit” and “ Magnificat” in C major (K. 193), 
composed at Salzburg in 1774, appear to be part of a 
Vesper which was never completed. They are in what 
may be called Mozart’s average style—good sound music, 
but possessing no special features on which it is needful 
to dwell. Of the two, the “ Magnificat,” founded upon 
the eighth Gregorian tone, is the more important ; the 
short fugue at the end of the “ Gloria” is very good. 

The two Vespers (K. 321, 339), both of which are in 
Mozart’s favourite key for church music—c major—are 
ranked by Jahn (i. 531) even higher than the masses. 
Most musicians will be inclined to agree with him. The 
music for the Vespers consisted of settings of five Psalms 
(the 110th, 111th, 112th, 113th, and 117th), and of the 
“ Magnificat.” There was therefore not the unity about the 
whole that is to be found in the masses and litanies ; we 
see here rather a series of six detached pieces, having little 
orno internal connection. The only movement from these 
works which is generally known is the soprano solo in 
A major, “ Laudate Dominum,” with organ odd/igato from 
the first Vesper ; but this, which is a florid, bravura air, 
is by no means the finest number. The “Laudate Pueri” 
of the second work, a chorus in D minor, is one of 
Mozart’s most masterly fugues ; and the “ Confitebor” of 
the first and the “Laudate Dominum” of the second 
Vesper are equal to the best movements in his masses. 
Both works deserve to be rescued from oblivion by public 
performance. , 

The {divertimenti published in the ninth series of this 
edition contain some of the curiosities of Mozart’s work- 
manship. Perhaps the most singular, as regards the 
combination of instruments, are two sets of little pieces 
(K. 187, 188) for two flutes, three trumpets in C, two 
trumpets in D, and four kettle-drums in C,G,D, a. To 
write a series of movements for these instruments only 
might puzzle the most experienced master of orchestra- 
tion ; yet Mozart has accomplished this seeming impos- 
sibility. To explain how he has done it would not be 
practicable without quoting the whole score; but the 
harmony is complete—not a note is wanting ; and though 
the pieces are short and musically unimportant, they 
are absolutely unique as an experiment in instrumentation. 

It may be noticed in passing that Mozart has frequently 
written his first trumpet part as high as the upper Cc. 


struments only are included in this series ; the treatment 
of the limited orchestra, the constant flow of melody, and 
the exhaustless variety make these works well worthy of 
study. But the finest pieces in this series are the, three 
divertimenti for strings and two horns (K. 247, 287, 334). 
As these works have been previously published, and have 
been heard at the Monday Popular Concerts, it is needless 
to dwell onthem. They were all written in the composer’s 
full maturity, and rank among the best of his chamber 
compositions. EBENEZER PROUT. 








ADOLPH HENSELT. 
(From the German of Herr von Lenz.) 
(Continued from page 138.) 


HENSELT says that Bach will never grow stale, and this 
is very true; but this, perhaps, comes from the nature of 
the fugue form adopted by him, and. not from the 
superiority of his musical ideas. A study of Bach, such 
as Henselt made daily all his life long, scarcely oc- 
curred before. One can hardly realise the effect of his 
playing fugue quite seriously on a silent piano of such 
a construction that the dead knock of the hammer, like 
the rattling of the bones of a skeleton in the wind, are 
the chief sounds heard. It is true that there is an 
advantage even in this, for the sensitive artist saved his 
ear and nerves, for all the time he is practising mechani- 
cally he reads from his music-stand that big good book, 
the Bible, which was always the best and constant com- 
panion to Bach as it is to Henselt. The few persons 
whom Henselt permits to be about or to approach him in 
those hours of the evening devoted to reflection and study, 
and while he is practising, he desires always that they 
should go on with their conversation, as it does not 
trouble him at all; but the rattling of the “skeleton” in 
the piano troubles them and tortures their nerves instead 
of quieting them. In the study of the Bible and of Bach, 
with a dumb piano, this composer of the Song of Love—the 
“Poéme d’Amour”—the most sensitive and at the same 
time voluptuous artist, finds his daily artistic food. About 
the peculiarity of this one may reflect for a long time, 
for itis a wide leap—a “ salto mortale,” from the prophets 
to Theocritus and Tibullus. 

The artist is such a peculiar apparition, and in this 
case he is like a second Faust, where Wagner says, “ It is 
true I know much, but I should like to know all,” without 
contradicting his real artistic nature. By this he rather 
confirms them in true Germanic manner. 

Henselt's artistic mind and powers had such an effect 
in Petersburg, and were so penetrating and absorbing 
that as a pianist it was said his influence was so 
great as to concentrate in himself the whole musical 
education of all the higher classes and at court. He was 
made pianist to the Empress as a matter of course. 

After this appointment Henselt no longer gave public 
concerts, but instituted private receptions at his house. 
He divided his spare time between composing and giving 
lessons to the better sort of pupils, carrying out his 
engagements with a punctuality and energy scarcely ever 
equalled. At this period he gave to the world his Piano 
Concerto in F minor, and his Pianoforte Trio in A minor, 
which deserve to be ranked for brilliancy and beauty 
equal to the constellation of Mendelssohn’s ideas. 

If any desired to hear Henselt play it was necessary 
to become either his pupil, which was not easy, or one 


Another curious combination is found in the next diverti- | of his most intimate acquaintances, which was more 
mento (in D, K. 205), which isfor violin, viola, bass, doubled | difficult still. To the latter, as he himself has said, he 
throughout by a bassoon in unison, and two horns. | played on Sunday mornings in the winter months, for 





Several short and interesting divertimenti for wind in- | which special invitations were issued. These matinées 
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at Henselt’s as they were called, were the most extra- 
ordinary assemblies one could take part in. The artist 
travelled from one piece to another without rest or peace, 
often without stopping. When doing so he seemed to 
be oblivious of his audience, unless some of the first 
beauties of the city were amongst them. He seemed to 
consider the performance as exercises of higher powers 
coram populo; although he continually practised for 
years, he had at times for hours a dumb piano 
on his knee, on which he uninterruptedly practised 
fingering, whether in company or alone, even between the 
ieces which he had to play at aconcert. I cannot 
orget, when at a concert in the salon of a member of the 
aristocracy, a few minutes after one of the most brilliant 
triumphs of the artist, I, in company of Count Wielhorski, 
went to see him in the artist’s room, where, surrounded 
by enthusiastic admirers, he was busy practising upon 
his dumb piano. There was something of Hoffmann’s 
Kreissler in it ; it was the Credo of the artist that he only 
could be an earnest artist when he was in his own sphere 
and kept himself constantly within it. I have often re- 
gretted it for his own sake, but always considered it a 
rare obedience to his own convictions, as an exaggeration 
of sense of duty towards art, as a perseverance and 
strength of character which is the property of Germanic 
nature only. The artist was not thus understood by all, 
and it was his only ideal to grasp with his hands, so to 
say, the horizon of pure idealistic perfection which always 
escaped him. 

Not less characteristic of the artist is it that the mere 
idea of giving a concert made him ill. Nothing could 
induce him to give a concert after his first public appear- 
ance ; he only gave three concerts in thirty-three years. 
He refused a speculator who offered to pay him in 
advance the highest approximative receipts if he would 
only without any further trouble sit down at the piano 
and play, and allow the speculator to pocket the surplus. 

It was just as impossible to get him to go to any one 
else’s concert or to the opera ; the artist retires to his art, 
his scholars, the court, to Bach and the Bible. Before 
playing Bach he visits a gymnasium each evening, exercis- 
ing with arms and feet in many difficult evolutions, in spite 
of the fatigue he may have endured before through the day. 
Having conceived the idea that such exercises are healthy, 
he perseveres in the practice with persistency. With his 
propensity to gymnastics there is an interesting story con- 
nected. 

In the days of the Emperor Nicholas the opinion of 
the hygienic influence of gymnastics gained ground in 
St. Petersburg, and in the higher circles, under the 

idance of a gymnast who had come from Sweden. 

or a number of winters the Emperor every day in the 
early morning visited the gymnasium in the palace of the 
prince of Oldenburg, where the latter, in company with 
the heir-apparent, and the Prince and Duke of Leuchten- 
berg, practised their exercises. Henselt, as a friend of 
the princely house, took part in these exercises. Many 
years have passed since, and of all that there met together 
Henselt is the only one who continues his exercises to 
this day, an eloquent example of German perseverance. 

From a like regard for his health, the artist daily 
walked long distances in St. Petersburg, and allowed his 
carriage to accompany him, though he would rather be 
without it altogether. | 

Henselt is Inspector-general ‘of the Music Classes of 
the Imperial Educational Establishments at St. Peters- 
burg and Moscow, which stand under the superintendence 
of the Prince of Oldenburg. On dark winter nights he 
comes from the Smolna convent, which is one of the 
largest convents, through a particularly lonely part of the 





town on foot, walking towards home. His friends had 
often spoken to him of possible attacks, but this had 
no effect, his only reply was that it was not easy to take him 
unprepared. “I am a gymnast, and agile, and”—point: 
ing to his stick—‘“ carry this life preserver.” And so he 
will probably remain, because he is not changeable in his 
habits, nor will he be, no matter what age he may reach. 
In these institutions the artist has superintended the train- 
ing of many generations of sound, well-grounded lady- 
teachers, and he secures for them an honest livelihood, 
the due recognition of which is not wanting. 

The greatest Etudes of Henselt must be understood 
as poems, as songs without words (Lieder ohne Worte), 
and certainly the artist would have called them so had 
not this name been already taken up by Mendelssohn. 
Here the word Etude is not to be taken in the meaning 
attached to it by Cramer. Everything in life is to be 
attained by practice: the earnest artist can never cease 
practising, for he can never have done learning! These 
inspirations, however, suppose the existence of special 
skill in the player, they are of the like rank of work 
represented in musical literature under the name of 
Etude, of which Chopin has given so many beautiful 
examples. 

The Etudes of Henselt are not unequal to those of 
Chopin in some respects, but they move in a materially 
different sphere of feeling, character, and form. In 
trying to grasp these differences, we find the nature of 
both artists different, but yet Henselt does not suffer by 
the comparison. In common with Chopin, Henselt has 
the power of making a direct effect at the piano upon 
the minds of his hearers. Henselt again is like Chopin 
in using the apparatus which is intended for the sense 
of the ear, but he differs from Chopin, inasmuch as the 
former employs the mannerism of French society, sup- 
posed to belong to the salon, which completely differs 
from German society and manner. During the last few 
years Paris has become entirely demoralised, and exhibited 
no taste beyond the appreciation of art on a level with 
the regular sensational novel of the genuine Dumas 
pattern popular in the days of Louis Philippe. The Paris 
salon of old exists only in the literature of its time, and 
in the music of Chopin. One need only take up a novel 
by Balzac, and he will find manners of living, and bear- 
ing to each other, and the nature of women, which form 
a world in themselves, and which offer'no little attraction 
without laying claim to ideality. The Beatrix in “Les 
Amours Forcés” by Balzac (not to say anything of imita- 
tions) may serve as a type. It isthe same with Chopin ; itis 
not so much what he says as how he says it; it all 
depends on the punctum saliens. What has been con- 
sidered as correct, and accepted in Paris—this should 
have general vitality, and the easy conception of the 
mutual relations of the sexes, plays the principal part. 
A greater intimacy of feelings and deeper foundation 
is not excluded, but it disappears with the conventional 
purple cover beneath which this quite exclusive society 
spends its artistic life. 

On the other side, let us take a novel by Auerbach, 
Spielhagen, or any of the best. You will perhaps find 
a less complete picture of society, the forms of life less 
fascinating. The language corresponds less with the 
model which is accepted in like positions in France, but 
the characters will still belong to an ideality or a higher 
expression of life, and not to the materialistic point which 
is hidden under the enticing forms of the new world. 
Just so it is with Henselt, he comes from life to the ideal 
in a style which is thoroughly German. Chopin and the 
French elevate a life only justified by conventionality and 
example to the ideal in which they live and therefore of 
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recognised artistic importance. This pathological tendency 
is unwholesome and perhaps undesirable. However much 
charm this proceeding may have, it is after all only a 
system of poisoning by a subtler venom ; an asphyxiation 
by perfumed flames, the ghastly flickering of which alone 
remain as a representative of life! 

(To be continued.) 








WINTER ITALIAN OPERA. 

THE winter season of Italian Opera at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre commenced on Monday, October 18th. Mr. 
Armit, who has undertaken the management, announces 
that, in addition to the usual repertoire, the following 
operas will be performed :—Bellini’s Norma, Rossini’s 
Semtramide; Donizetti’s Lucrezia Borgia, and La 
Favorita, with Mme. Trebellias Leonora. Wallace’s arz- 
tana will be performed, in Italian, for the first time in 
this country, with new recitatives by Signor Tito Mattei. 
Signor Mattei’s grand dramatic opera, in four acts, entitled 
Maria di Gand, is also promised. The chief part 
will be taken by Mme. Giovannoni Zacchi. The opera 
will be produced under the personal superintendence of 
the composer; the mise-en-scéne under the direction of 
Signor Zaffira. 

The few performances which have been given have 
attracted large audiences, even though they have not been 
of a very high order of merit. Faust was selected for the 
opening, and the indulgence of the audience was asked 
for the clever Mlle. Bauermeister, who, by reason of the 
failure of the announced frima donna, undertook at a 
moment’s notice to play the part of Marguerite. The 
like concession was not prayed for the other performers, 
but they sadly needed all that could be asked, and more 
besides. There was no attainment of refinement by any 
of the dramatis persone, and even the chorus, for all 
that it was specially selected from the opera at La Scala 
in Milan, seemed to have been chosen for their strong 
likeness in voice and features to the several members of 
the choral body who had been doing like duty on the same 
and on other stages in London for the last quarter of a 
century at the very least, and for very little else. 

On Tuesday, October 19th, Za Favorita, with Mme. 
Trebelli as Leonora, was better represented as a whole. 
A new tenorino, Signor Cantino, made a moderate success 
as Fernando, and a new baritone, Signor Quintilli-Leoni 
none at all as the King; while the exponent of the part of 
Baldassare the priest, one of the most important vd/es in 
the opera, would have been exactly fitted for his duty had 
he possessed the power of singing at all, or was gifted 
with the art of making himself otherwise than ludicrous 
upon the stage. Much interest was excited by the ap- 
pearance of Mme. Trebelli in her new part. In order to 
accommodate her voice to the music, she transposed a 
few of the passages in those pieces of which the kéys 
could not be changed, whilst in the detached solos, such 
as “ O mio Fernando,” there was no difficulty in arranging 
an altered pitch. Her vocalisation had all the wonted 
charm, but her acting was such as might be anticipated 
from an artist whose genius is bent in the direction of 
passive comedy rather than towards active tragedy. 

On the 20th La Sonnamdula was performed with Signor 
Cantino again, this time as Elvino. The Amina was 
undertaken by a lady who was probably a very fine singer 
when the opera was first written, and one whose acquaint- 
ance with stage business was not made yesterday. In 
the chamber scene she appeared to be painfully awake, 
while the Count Rodolpho’s representative was equally pain- 
fully asleep. The chorus was very bad, and the band— 
excellent in its constituents and earnestly conducted by 





Signor Li Calsi—played as though as a body they were 
in some sort demoralised by the bad singing they were 
called upon to accompany. Carmen and other operas 
have been given, and many new singers have appeared, 
but none up to the time of writing of such marked excel- 
lence as to call for a detailed description. An excep- 
tion may be made, and this silence broken in favour 
of Mile. Rosina Isidor, a young Jewish lady of English 
extraction, who made her appearance as Lucia on the 
23rd, and won a success that may be taken by her as 
an encouragement to pursue earnestly the path she has 
chosen, with a fair prospect of a good result in the future, 
The Winter Opera has become an institution in London, 
and the managers rely upon an ever-shifting audience 
attracted by the constant change of programme. The 
house being open each night in the week, there is no 
time to produce the works placed upon the stage with any- 
thing like the care they demand. La Sonnambula, La 
Favorita, Lucia, and other operas of like stamp can 
only be attractive under the special circumstances of 
exceptional exponents of the characters. They must 
be very well done to compensate a mixed audience 
for the trouble of having to sit them all out. It 
might therefore be worth consideration as to whether 
it would not be better to adopt the ‘plan observed 
at other theatres, and select a good and interesting 
work, place it carefully upon the stage, and run it 
three or four nights a week during the season. The 
stock operas might be performed on the off nights 
if they were wanted. The advantage of such a plan 
would be great. After the preliminary business of getting 
up and so forth, those concerned would have less trouble 
to do their work easily and properly, an author would 
have a better chance of becoming known to the public 
than he has now through the medium of promiscuous 
performances, the actors and singers would appear upon 
the stage less wearied and worn out by long and frequent 
rehearsals, and the prompter’s office would become a 
sinecure, instead, as it is now, a most arduous duty. His 
voice would be hushed and less prominent than present 
needs require it to be, and the whole artistic gain would 
be enormous, to say nothing of the gain to the treasury. 








THE LEEDS FESTIVAL. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


YORKSHIRE is the land of singers. Choral societies 
abound not only in the towns, but in many of the villages 
of that favoured county. There is therefore no difficulty 
in being able to enlist the services of a large number of 
voices for the purpose of forming a good chorus. Out 
of so much that lies to hand, the trouble would seem 
to be not to ensure the needful number, as to make 
choice of the best where all are normally good. With 
such a nucleus of musical powers, the successful per- 
formance of the choral portion of the works was placed 
beyond adoubt. For the instrumental force, a large band, 
chiefly of London, and many of the best of the local 
professors, formed a contingent of high worth. There- 
fore, the four hundred executants who filled the orchestra 
made up such a body of artists—no less honourable title 
could be used to distinguish both vocalists and instru- 
mentalists—as could only be gathered together at that 
time and in that place. 

No musician could hear them without feeling proud of 
the fact that a hard-working, plodding work-a-day town, 
without an atom of sentiment in its general principles, 
could, for so noble a purpose as that of helping the medical 
charities belonging to it, so far lay aside its rough blunt 
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manners for a time and become enthusiastically poetical 
worshippers at the shrine of art. 

The chief vocalists engaged were Mme. Albani, Mrs. 
‘Osgood, Miss Anna Williams, Mme. Patey, Mme. 
Trebelli, Mr. E. Lloyd, Mr. J. Maas, Herr Hensciiel, Mr. 
H. Cross, and Mr. Frederic King. The chorus-master 
was Mr. James Broughton, the organist Dr. Spark, and 

. the conductor was Mr. Arthur Sullivan. 

The festival began on Wednesday, Oct. 13th, with a 
performance of L£iijah, and the well-arranged and 
handsome hall was filled by a large audience, among 
whom the Duke of Edinburgh occupied a conspicuous 
place in the patrons’ gallery. 

The solos were by no means the best rendered parts of 
the oratorio. Mme. Albani sang “Hear ye, Israel,” 
with much exaggeration of manner that was doubtless 
intended for earnestness, but it overshot its mark, and 
Mme. Patey, nothing loth in her endeavour to emulate 
the prima donna who preceded her, fell into a like error. 
Mrs, Osgood lacked the very quality of which the singers 
-above-named exhibited a superfluity, and her reading of 
the music for the “Widow of Sarepta” was tame, and 
her version of the part of the “Boy on Mount Carmel ” 
was uninteresting. Mr. Maas, whose beautiful voice 
could not fail to bring pleasure to every hearer, took upon 
himself to make some slight alterations in the text which 
were not improvements, and Mr. Frederic King, to whom 
was assigned the part of ‘ The Prophet,” brought a great 
amount of intelligence or good intention to assist him in 
his interpretation; if these qualifications could have 
been accepted as conclusive, and supplying all that was 
needed, his attempt would have been successful. He 
deserves all praise for his courageous effort to sustain the 
part, but the burden was greater than he could bear. 
The band was very good, but it needed a firmer hand 
and a more attentive mind to control it than that 
which Mr. Sullivan seemed to exercise. It is possible 
that he—in common with many others—became upset by 
the grandeur of the tone produced by the cho.us. It was 
enough to shake the firmest soul. The richness, bright- 
ness, and massive quality of the voices, the steadiness of 
their singing, and expression, and the evident delight the 
singers took in their work, made the chorus singing the 
most satisfactory part of the performance, as well as the 
most enjoyable. 

At the evening concert, the first of the novelties, “The 
Building of the Ship,” by J. F. Barnett, was presented to 
an audience, respectable in numbers, though not so large 
as that of the morning. 

Mr. Barnett has apparently aimed at popularity in the 
construction of his music, and has therefore provided 
pretty. sounds which please the!ear without laying great 
stress upon the thought whether those sounds are such as 
would fit the words aptly. To enhance the meaning the 
poem may have, and to strive to make his music for ever 
after inseparably associated in the minds of those who 
form acquaintance with the joint labours of the poet and 
the musician, is perhaps an unimportant care. The 
arrangement and sub-division of the verses into solos, 
duets, choruses, and so forth, is the composer’s own, for 
Longfellow’s poem is continuous, and only faintly forms 
itself into a dramatic shape. The same hand which has 
thus set out the poem, also properly excised those parts 
which did not appear to lend themselves readily to the 
purposes of a musical setting. Thus the long political 
tirade apropos in the poet’s ‘mind as to the destiny of the 
Ship and its power in enforcing or strengthening national 
influence, could not very well be introduced even 
into a cantata, and the musician has very wisely confined 
his efforts to the building of the ship and the loves of 





two young souls. Inthe character of the music, he has 
abandoned his former Jenchant towards Mendelssohn to 
a very great extent, and has gone further afield for his 
models, some of which he has copied so faithfully that 
although the colouring of his picture is slightly different, 
and the subject unlike, and the grouping varied, the 
characteristic qualities which distinguish the several 
methods of drawing are not difficult to trace. 

Mozart’s G minor symphony, Weber’s Oberon over- 
ture, some unaccompanied ‘part-music for the chorus, 
and some songs by Mme. Trebelli, Mr. Lloyd, and Herr 
Henschel, completed the evening’s entertainment. 

On Thursday Mr. Walter Macfarren’s overture, “ Hero 
and Leander,” written for Mr. Kuhe’s Brighton Festival, 
opened the concert. The choir sang Mendelssohn’s 
114th Psalm, for eight-part chorus and orchestra, with 
less splendid effect than might have been expected. They 
sank a whole tone in the unaccompanied verse. They 
made up for their defection in their performance of the 
Choral Symphony of Beethoven. Every musician knows 
how great is the difficulty of this stupendous masterpiece— 
not because the passages are troublesome to accomplish, 
but because of the wide and sustained range of the parts. 
The manner of the attack of the chorus, the quality of 
tone, and the persistent hold maintained upon the high 
notes, the precision of the entry of the several voices, all 
combined to make this the finest performance of the final 
movement which has ever been heard in England. The 
preceding orchestral portions have been very much better 
played, and more cleanly, clearly, and lucidly interpreted 
elsewhere ; but the finale with the chorus and the band 
and the soloists (Miss Williams, Mme. Trebelli, Mr. 
Lloyd, and Herr Henschel) all were at their very best, 
and the union of effort distinctly brought strength. 
Sterndale Bennett’s pretty pastoral, “The May Queen,” 
which followed after a short interval, and in which Mrs. 
Osgood, Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. King sang, was pale and 
almost weak after, for it was impossible for the mind to 
calm itself down to the level necessary for the true enjoy- 
ment of the work—albeit it was well given—after the noble 
realisation of the culminating movement of the Choral 
Symphony. 

On the evening of the same day, Handel’s oratorio, 
Samson, with some additional accompaniments, 
cleverly and judiciously supplied by Mr. E. Prout, was 
performed by Miss Williams, Mme. Patey, Mr. Maas, 
Herr Henschel, and Mr. King, the band, and the chorus. 
It was a very good representation, especially of the 
choruses, for every Yorkshire singer knows and loves 
Handel because his solidity and substantiality commend 
themselves to those who may be said to be notably 
English among Englishmen. 

The attendance on Friday morning was as great as that 
of the opening day, the special attraction being Sullivan’s 
Martyr of Antioch, which was said to be written ex- 
pressly for this festival. It was hoped that Mr. Sullivan 
would have been able to have completed a larger work, 
which was at first announced, an oratorio called David 
and Jonathan, but his multifarious occupations prevented 
him from completing it, and so a task of lesser magnitude 
was undertaken. The poem selected as the basis for the 
libretto was Dean Milman’s “ Martyr of Antioch,” with 
such additions as were needful for the purposes of a 
cantata made by Mr. W. S. Gilbert, with whom Mr. 
Sullivan had been aforetime associated in the production 
of works of a less serious nature. The story is that of a 
Roman maiden, a priestess of Apollo, who becomes a 
Christian, and is burnt at the stake rather than renounce 
her new-found faith. 

In summing up the merits of the composition, the 
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Morning Post has the following remarks :—‘ As a whole 
the work contains some very excellent writing and some 
noble thoughts, forcibly expressed, but it is impossible to 
hear the music and not regret that the true feeling for 
dramatic art, which the author exhibits throughout, had 
not been confined to a sphere more closely theatrical, such 
as would present no shock to the minds of those who hold 
that the great truths implied in the poem of ‘The 
Martyr of Antioch’—truths which affect the foundations 
of Christian belief—had not been considered as a matter 
worthy of more exalted treatment than a mere dramatic 
one. The highest art might not unworthily have been 
employed ; and, for all that the work is distinctly the best 

hase of his musical mind the composer has of late shown 
his admirers, it is impossible either for himself or for them 
to dissever the connection of ideas with the lighter forms 
of expression he has been accustomed to pour forth. The 
trick of comic opera in his hands becomes classical by his 
skill of performing it. He has looked at music too much 
as a means for this delicate display of humour or eccen- 
tricity, or as the power by means of which present 
popularity can be wooed and won, Habits assumed 
in fun remain with the adopter, and become so much 
of his second nature that they are indulged in at 
unseasonable times, and so, in spite of an earnest 
attempt to be serious, and to treat his subject worthily— 
an attempt which may be traced from the first note 
to the last—it is impossible to forget that the composer 
of The Martyr of Antioch is also the author of the Sorcerer, 
the Pinafore, and the Pirates of Penzance, for reminis- 
cences of each and all force themselves upon the attention 
in the course of the work. Ignorance of either or all of 
these would doubtless bring bliss to those whose acquaint- 
ance with Sullivan’s powers dated from the first hearing 
of the cantata performed to-day; others who know, and 
in many instances greatly admire, his genius, will hold that 
it is a splendid attempt to give dramatic point and stage 
effect to a theme that ought to have received more reverent 
treatment. The performance was beyond all praise. 
Mme. Albani sang most nobly, Mme. Patey gave the 
contralto music all due point, and Mr. Edward Lloyd 
was never more at home or happy in his expression of the 
tenor music. Mr. King sang well, and Mr. Cross did his 
best. The chorus was splendid, and the band effects, 
laid out in the most masterly style, were well done. The 
encores for the tenor and contralto songs, though well 
won, might have been dispensed with as affecting the con- 
tinuity of the whole. At the conclusion.of the work Mr 
Sullivan received an ovation; cheer after cheer resound- 
ing through the building testified to the delight the per- 
formance had given.” To whichit may be added that as 
far as it is possible to distinguish certain portions of Zhe 
Martyr of Antioch as being more worthy than others, it 
would seem that the first half is the best, the last leaving 
an impression on the mind that it has been hurriedly done, 
or that at all events it is not so carefully revised, and also 
that it seems to have been adapted, more than originally 
invented, music. 

After the usual interval Beethoven’s Mass in C, and 
Schubert’s “ Song of Miriam,” were effectively performed, 
the latter to the version by the Rev. W. H. Milman; so 
that by a curious coincidence, the opening and final pieces 
at this morning concert were provided with words by the 
father and the son. 

In the afternoon Dr. Spark gave an organ recital, at 
which the holders of Festival Tickets were admitted free. 
In the evening there was a Miscellaneous Selection : 
Raff’s Lenore symphony, Cherubini’s Anacreon overture, 
Mendelssohn’s Zove/ey music, Bach’s cantata “O Light 
everlasting,” and a new overture by Mr. T. Wingham, 


entitled, “Mors janua Vite,” which is cleverly con- 
structed and ably scored. The remaining items were of 
little artistic import. 

On Saturday morning the Last Judgment, the first 
two parts of the Creation, and the “Gloria” from the 
Utrecht Jubilate, were the pieces given ; and in the after- 
noon another organ recital, by Dr. Spark, was included. 
There was a concert at popular prices at night, at which 
both chorus, part of the band, and some of the chief 
singers assisted; but the Festival virtually concluded 
with the “ National Anthem,” in the morning. 

There will be a large sum to hand over to the Medical 
Charities, and there have been suggestions on many 
sides that the Festival should be given for the better 
encouragement of art alone, and that the proceeds 
should be devoted to some specially musical purpose. 
This is reasonable. There is sufficient love for music 
in Leeds to obtain support for such a scheme, more 
especially as the town ought to be rich enough, and 
willing enough, to support its Charities, without resorting 
to the expedient of giving triennial Festivals for the 
purpose. 








DE GIOSA’'S COMIC OPERA, NAPOLI DI CARNEVALE, 


THIS opera is among the most successful works which have recently 
been brought out in Italy. It was produced last winter at Florence, 
Rome, Naples, and in some of the principal cities of northern Italy, 
and deserves notice not only because it achieved success, but because: 
it vindicates a principle. 

The composer, who resides at Naples, is a musician of consider- 
able talent, and his avowed object in writing his Napoli dé Carnevale 
was to revive “opera buffa” in the true acceptation of the 
term. Verdi, and more recently Bofto and his followers, have given 
to Italian opera capaatinentie the direction of lyrical drama, 
and hence comic opera has been for a long time almost entirely 
neglected. Yet there is no doubt that among the numerous Italian 
comic operas of the older and more severe type, such as the well- 
known Matrimonio Segreto, there are many very charming works. 
It is, therefore, greatly to be regretted that the Italian stage, instead 
of cultivating the purer national art, has recourse to French opera 
bouffe of the Amgot type, which, being written mainly for the 
purpose of splitting the ears of the groundlings, lowers the taste of 
the public instead of raising it, and is the more vulgar when it is. 
produced in a wretched Italian version, or by a superannuated. 
French company, which in France would certainly be hissed off the- 
stage. 

The same tendency to ape the French in matters of art is, more- 
over, noticeable in comedies. Sardou's clever plays of doubtful 
morality are, even in an inferior translation, evidently more attrac- 
tive to an Italian audience than the works of their own Goldoni, 
Ferrari, and others—works which are as pure in style as they are 
refined in taste and clever in satire. It has often struck the writer 
how much Italian composers might make of many of Goldoni's 
plays, such as // Ventaglio for example, if they adapted them for 
purposes of comic opera, But in these days even a tyro in 
composition is possessed of the mania of writing a ‘‘grand opera,’” 
and we know, alas ! how often he goes out of his depth and drowns. 

In making himself the champion of the neglected comic muse, 
Giosa has, therefore, not only rendered a service to Italian national 
art, but hasalso set an instructive example to his younger fellow- 
artists ; and the applause which has been showered upon him 
wherever the Mapolt di Carnevale has been produced is, moreover, 
an eloquent proof that the public can appreciate what is really 
good, if its taste is only properly guided. 

The subject which Giosa has chosen from scenes with which he is 
familiar, is admirably adapted for a comic opera. A carnival in a: 
city of northern or central Italy is lively enough ; but in Naples it 
is enhanced by the extreme and inherent vivacity of the Neapoli- 
tans, who, one and all, have something of the ‘‘ Pulcinella” in them, 

The pith of the story is that a rich old rustic from the country, 
Strange to the bm a of the capital, comes to Naples during the 
carnival in quest of his nephew. whom he fondly imagines eagerly 
pursuing his studies of law at the university, and for whom he 
proposes to provide a future wife. But on his very entrance into 
the city he is imposed upon and ruffled by the extortionate tricks of: 
the inhabitants, When he at last discovers the whereabouts of his- 
nephew, he finds him not only without a soldo in his pocket, and 








of course deeply in debt, but enjoying the carnival to his heart’s- 
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content with other needy friends, and in otherwise festive company. 
The opera in the sequel represents a succession of scenes in which 
the bewildered old rustic, by the device of his nephew and company, 
is imposed upon in every conceivable form, and falls from one 

into another, his full purse having invariably to extricate 
him. Having in this way supplied the whole company with funds 
for enjoying the carnival, they at last, at the masquerade at S. 
Carlo, pom the plot on their knees and plead carnival licence, 
which unanswerable argument he good-humouredly accepts with an 
embrace all round. 

There is in this simple plot an amount of spirit and good-humour 
which sustains the interest from beginning to end, and is equally 
reflected by the music. The score abounds in graceful and spirited 
airs, some of which are original Neapolitan melodies; and the 
concerted numbers and /inale-ensembles, written for the most part 
on a large scale, show both excellent taste and great ability. The 
instrumentation is full without being heavy, and the accompaniment 
to the recitatives is interlaced with light and elegant subjects 
which come admirably to the front. The choruses, ballets, and 
intermezzi, too, are very effective, and the spirit is kept up through- 
out the whole opera with an adandon and an unaffected gaiety truly 
Italian. 

The writer witnessed performances of Napoli di Carnevale both 
at the Teatro Nazionale at Florence, and at the Argentina in 
Rome, and in both instances the applause was very enthusiastic, 
the composer being called by the audience and dragged on the 
scene by the artists at least twenty times. In Italy, as a rule, a 
com r is called almost after every successful number, at least at 
the fost | performances ; indeed, the number of calls is looked upon 
as astandard of success, and is therefore faithfully recorded. The 
custom, which is rather carried to excess, would indeed be 
ridiculous were it not for the good-humoured and unaffected eager- 
ness of the leading artists to make the reluctant maéstro share the 
applause by leading him from behind the scenes to the footlights. 
It is rarely that the composer, as is the custom in other countries, 
conducts a new opera in person ; but it is by no means unfrequent 
that in response to the applause for the execution of the overture, 
the entire band rises with the conductor, facing, and bowing their 
acknowledgments to, the audience. C.F & 








WAGNER'S R/JENZI IN ROME. 


THE production of Rzenzi for the first time in Rome—at the Poli- 
teama Theatre—on the 6th of October, has assumed in every respect 
the form of a most important musical event ; and the truly brilliant 
success it has achieved is the more significant because the Politeama 
is not, like the Apollo, patronised essentially by the upper ten thou- 
sand, but is a typically national and entirely unsubsidised theatre— 
in the true acceptation of the term a theatre of the people. In such 
a theatre a party triumph is impossible, and the verdict of the 
audience is a true mirror of the impression a given work produces 
on it. 

The great majority of the vast audience, which on this occasion 
filled every corner of the Politeama, had probably never heard, or 
knew hardly anything of Wagner. They were attracted chiefly by 
the local and eminently patriotic subject of a new work, as well as 
by the prospect of a spectacle—a temptation which no Roman is 
able to resist. 

For ence the numerous musical critics, including even the habitual 
and obstinate unbelievers, are unanimous not only in recording the 
immense success of the opera in the presence of an audience na- 
turally intelligent, though untrained to the subtleties of lyrical drama, 
but also in paying a tribute to the genius of both the poet and com- 
poser of Rienzi. With great truth they dwell on the masterly treat- 
ment of an extremely difficult subject, pointing out how, without 
depicting the extravagant passions of hysterical women or senti- 
mental lovers, Wagner produces irresistible effects, and impels his 
audience to enthusiasm by the inherent grandeur of his harmonic 
combinations, and the originality of his musical thoughts ; how he 
has ‘‘chiselled"’ the last of the Tribunes, Michel Angelosamente, and 
how with consummate ability he has brought to the front the two 
leading characters on which the whole work rests—Rienzi and the 
Roman people. 

It redounds greatly to the credit of the leading Italian critics, 

enerally so jealous of the musical superiority they fondly claim for 
ir country, that they frankly acknowledge the beneficial influence 
which Wagner has already exercised on Italian art. And so candid 
and significant is this testimony that I need not apologise for quoting 
the opinion of Signor d’Arcais, the most distinguished musical critic 
in Rome, who, after deprecating as a retrograde movement the 
narrow obstinacy of the French in ignoring Wagner, expresses 
himself in substance as follows :— 


‘* Although in Italy some critics are as yet unconverted, there is 
no doubt that Wagner has gained the suffrages of, and is accepted 
by, the Italian public at large. His individuality has impressed 
itself on Italian modern music, and his influence has made itself 
felt by virtue of that authority which belongs only to genius. Thus 
he has contributed to the progress of Italian art in the same way in 
which Italian masters like Cherubini and Spontini have furthered 
the advance of music beyond the borders of Italy.” 

Assuredly, nothing could more signally disprove what is still alleged 
by some writers at home, that Wagner’s theories, whether they be 
founded on Gluck or on Greek tragedy, have hitherto failed to 
bear fruit, and that it is absurd to speak of a composer such as 
Boito, for example, as the ‘‘ Italian Wagner.” Boito, who is an 
enlightened and cultivated musician, would probably appreciate 
rather than deprecate the epithet. 

It is only fair to add that the success of Rienzi in Rome is 
due in no slight degree to the manager of the Politeama, Signor 
Vannutelli, and to Signor Mancinelli, the able conductor of the 
Apollo, under whose direction Lohengrin \was brought out last 
winter in Rome and Genoa. They have spared no efforts to make 
the performance as perfect as possible. The orchestra numbered 
seventy, the choir eighty performers, whilst the auxiliaries on the 
stage amounted to over one hundred. The part of Rienzi is 
allotted to Signor Fernando, a new tenor, endowed with considerable 
powers of endurance, whilst the part of Irene is in the hands of 
Signora Boronart, well established in the favour of the Roman public, 
The appurtenances, which are all new, reproduce faithfully the 
costumes of the day and the familiar scenes of the Eternal City, 
the scene in front of S. Giovanni in Laterano in the 4th act (the 
anathema) being particularly striking. 

The third act, which is in truth the weak point of the opera, 
elicited the least applause, but the other four acts, as well as the 
powerful overture, were, in spite of their length, received with truly 
Roman enthusiasm. This applies more especially to the second 
act, the finale of which evidently produced a thrilling effect on the 
audience, Nor is this to be wondered at. The writer remembers 
a similar effect when, owing to M. Pasdeloup’s laudable efforts, 
ienzi was produced at the ‘‘ Théatre Lyrique” in Paris about 
twelve years ago. To the writer, who until then had not heard any 
of Wagner's operas on the stage, AXéenzi, even with its weak 
points, was a revelation. 

As a feature characteristic of the present Italian stage I should 
perhaps mention that the caste of Rievzi at Rome is decidedly 
international, the tenor being of French origin, Irene Italian, 
Adriano German, and the messenger of peace Hungarian. This, 
however, by no means detracts from the general excellence of the 
performance ; and no doubt the opera will not only have a con- 
siderable run at the Politeama, but will also be produced at the 
Apollo this winter. 

In the meantime it is a pleasure to record this new triumph of 
Wagner’s genius on Italian ground, and it is only to be regretted 
that the composer, who is at present staying in Venice, was 
debarred by reasons of health from witnessing that triumph in 
person, GQP.S. 


foreign Correspondence. 


— 


MUSIC IN PARIS. 
(FROM A CORRESPONDENT.) 
Paris, October, 1880. 


THE death of M. Jacques Offenbach has cast a gloom over the 
musical world of Paris. Although he had been ill for a long 
time, and his physicians had told him that he could not live, his 
friends still hoped that his iron will and strong determination 
would conquer. But just as he had finished the opera Contes 
d@’ Hoffmann, after working indefatigably for weeks, he died at 
his home, 8, Boulevard des Capucines. His funeral, at the 
Madeleine, was attended by all the literary and musical people 
in Paris. The music performed on that occasion was magnificent. 
The chorus was composed of the artists of the Opéra Comique. 
The Pie Jesu was sung superbly by Faure, who had signified his 
intention to sing for the last time to his dear friend, even if he 
were obliged to sing in the chorus. The Agnus Dei was sung by 
M. Talazac to the music of the Contes a’Hoffmann. The mass 
for the dead was sung by all the artists, and the Marche Fundbre, 
composed by Offenbach himself, was played by M. Bazile. 
M. Offenbach’s unpublished operas are @o be prepared for 





publication by a committee composed of his musical friends. 
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Up to the present time there is but little to write of the 
music that has been given this autumn ; but we are promised 
numerous concerts and new representations for the next month. 

Last Friday, Oct. 8th, at the Grand Opéra, Mlle. Krauss and 
M. Lassalle made their re-appearance in L’Africaine. Last 
Tuesday, Oct. 5th, the first orchestral rehearsal of Comte Ory 
took place. Next Sunday, Oct. 17th, we shall hear at the Cirque 
@’Hiver the first popular concert of the season, under the direction 
of M. Pasdeloup. The programme includes works by Beethoven, 
Mozart, and Berlioz. 

M. Pasdeloup intends this season to bring out numerous 
Russian works, principally those of Glinka and Kimsky-Korsa- 
koff. Besides, he will review in chronological order the French 
composers, from Lulli to the present time. 

The introductory concert of the Chatelet season, given last 
Sunday, Oct. roth, in the Salle des Fétes of the Trocadéro, 
was organised by M. Ed. Colonne, and began with the over- 
ture of Zama, and was followed by Lalo’s Rhapsody for the 
Orchestra, Bizet’s ‘‘ Menuet de 1|’Arlésienne,” and Saint-Saéns’s 
“Danse Macabre.” Gounod’s ‘Hymne & St. Cécile” was per- 
formed by all the violins. The programme of the second part 
brought forward some pieces by Berlioz, Reyer, Salvayre, Mas- 
senet, A. Thomas, Vieuxtemps (Polonaise pour Violon), executed 
by Mile. Tua, Jonciéres, and Guiraud. 

At the Chatelet Concerts this winter, we are to have some new 
works of Saint-Saéns;a concerto by Godard, which will be 
played by Mme. Montigny-Rémaury ; a violin concerto, by Lalo, 
written for M. Marsick ; and other works. 

On Sunday, the 17th of October, a grand representation 
concert for the benefit of the orphans of artists will be given at 
the Trocadéro, at which Mmes. Krauss and Richard, and MM. 
Lassalle and Talazac will sing. 

The examinations for admission to the Conservatory will 
commence on Wednesday, October 20, This year there will be 
no examination for the piano, as the classes are more than 
complete. 

M. Muzio, the celebrated professor of singing, has just re- 
turned from Rome, where he went to superintend the début of 
his talented pupil, Miss Van, of Cincinnati, U.S. Negotiations 
are pending for her engagement in opera in London. Her 

appearance in Rome ,as Gilda, in Rigoletto, was one of the 
most successful d¢bués that had occurred for many years. 





MUSIC IN NORTH GERMANY. 
LEIPZIG, October 15th, 1880. 
AFTER a prolonged repose, our musical season commenced with 
the first Gewandhaus Concert on the 7th of October. Capell- 
meister Reinecke was heartily greeted upon his return to his post 
as conductor, As opening number Bach’s substantial D major 
suite was given, in which the air, with its solemn uninterrupted 
melody, the two gavottes with their stately humour, and the 
concluding movements, bourrée and gigue, with their buoyancy, 
being exceptionally well rendered, won great applause. The 
tenor, Herr Emil Goetze, from the Konigliche Hofoper in 
Dresden, was the singer, and sang his two songs excellently. 
Our former good opinion of Herr Goetze’s high artistic quali- 
ties is confirmed by his subsequent efforts, his voice is of 
extensive compass, his intonation pure, his manner of singing 
noble ; his renderings of three songs by Ludwig Hartmann, R. 
Schumann, and Mendelssohn were very fine. Herr Concert- 
meister Lauterbach, from Dresden, delighted us with his ren- 
dering of a new violin concerto by Carl Goldmark, the first 
movement of which is an allegro, of imposing breadth, followed 
by a short air and final allegro. Notwithstanding the intense 
heat which prevailed in the hall, and which was the cause of 
the E string in the first movement not always being equal to its 
task, Herr Lauterbach played splendidly, and was rewarded 
with greatsuccess. Respecting Goldmark’s composition, we 
must say that only the slow movement really pleased us. The 
first movement is throughout well marked, full of noble inten- 
tion and interesting detail, in many parts stirring, sometimes 
even surprising. Fer all this the movement failed to make a 
satisfactory impression upon us; perhaps the reason is that 
everything appeared too reflected, Herr Goldmark is anxious 





to avoid anything trivial, but even in this praiseworthy effort 
one may go too far ; at every opportunity there appears some- 
thing new, whereby the interest is maintained, but there is no 
sense of repose. The finale suffers under the same disadvantages. 
Beethoven’s D major symphony, which filled the second part of 
the programme, was given in the usual excellent style. 

At the second Gewandhaus Concert was heard the overture to 
Normannenfahrt, by Albert Dietrich, which was performed some 
few yearssince at the Gewandhaus Concerts, and has been admitted 
to the category of good music, therefore to pass over it would 
not be doing it justice. Dietrich throughout this work proves 
himself a noble, elegant, and skilful musician ; without seeking 
to be too violently original he is powerful, the design is clear, 
the instrumentation clever, but it is deficient in invention. 

After a lapse of years we had the pleasure of hearing Mr. 
Charles Hallé, from London, as solo instrumentalist. Mr. Hallé is 
still the same exquisite pianist, the same eminent musician, as we 
have always known him. He played Beethoven’s C minor con- 
certo with an ingenious and brilliant cadenza, also several solos 
by Chopin and Stephen Heller, and won prolonged and hearty 
applause. Frau Cornelia Schiibel-Meisenheim, Hofopernsin- 
gerin from Carlsruhe, sang an air from Handel’s Joshua, two 
songs by Dessoff, and the ‘‘ Schlaf ein mein kind,” by R. 
Wagner with most finished ¢echnigue. Wagner's song, written 
in his early days in Paris, is decidedly French in style, and the 
influence of Meyerbeer and Auber is obvious ; the conception is 
fine, and it makes a most delightful impression when well sung, 
as on this occasion. Schumann’s E flat symphony occupied the 
second part of the programme. Of the importance of this work 
it is superfluous to speak ; the performance wasin every respect 
exemplary. 





MUSIC IN VIENNA. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
VIENNA, October 13th, 1880. 


IN the latter half of the month of September we had again some 
‘*ouests” on the opera-stage, such as Fri, Tremelli (recte 
Tremel), Sigra. Clara Louisa Kellogg, Herren Peschier and F, 
Krukl. The first-named singer was heard only in one réle 
(Amneris), being prevented by indisposition from continuing her 
Gastspiel. She showed great proof of ability in her singing 
and acting, the result of her engagement on Italian stages. 
Sigra. Kellogg performed Leonore (in Zyou/adour), Philine, and 
Lady Harriet, besides appearing in Za Traviata, Act I. (as 
Violetta) ; and in Hamlet, Act IV. (as Ophelia). She made a 
very good impression ; her manner of singing called to mind 
that of Mme. Patti. She is, however, wanting in temperament ; 
she knows how to interest the hearer, but has not the power to 
influence his mind to any great extent. Herr Peschier, from 
Wiesbaden, appeared as Elvino, Lionel, and Count Almaviva, 
and made an equally good impression as on his first appearance 
in Vienna. He is engaged from September next year. Herr 
Kriikl, from Hamburg, pleased much in the réles of Wolfram, 
Amonasro, Telramund, and Fliegende Hollinder. The only 
drawback to the enjoyment of his efforts was the large house, 
which his voice was not strong enough to fill. Fri. Bianchi 
pleases more and more each time she appears ; in one of her 
best rdles—Amina—she can outrival every existing songstress. 
Wagner’s Meistersinger has been studied with the utmost care, 
but has not been produced, being postponed several times by 
reason of the indisposition of singers. 

A new fantastic ballet, Der Stock im Eisen, the music 
by Déppler, Kapellmeister in the Hofoper, was performed for 
the first time here with great applause. The action is founded 
on a Viennese tradition ; the place itself and the object, the 
trunk of a tree covered with nails, are well known to the 
visitors of Vienna. Medea, by Cherubini, is in preparation. 

The theatres in the suburbs Leopoldstadt and Wieden have each 
had their novelty. The former, Carltheater, produced a new 
comic operetta, /Visida, the music by Richard Genée ; the latter, 
Theater an der Wien, re-opened on October Ist with a new 
operetta by Johann Strauss, entitled Das Spitzentuch der 
Kénigin. The music of both works is charming enough to be 
attractive and to fill the houses for a good time, though the 
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librettos are poor and weak, suffering from the same evil as so 
many others of the kind have done before. Each composer 
‘conducted his own work, and was well received ; Strauss was 
particularly welcomed with the utmost distinction, for he is 
@ great favourite in Vienna. 

e concert season is now in view. The Philharmonic 
opens on the 7th of November. Among other novelties in 
the first programme are two overtures by Brahms—one tragic, 
the other a Festival-overture. The latter was written for the 
University of Breslau, as homage for the title of Doctor, granted 
Aonoris causa to Brahms. The concerts of the Gesellschaft der 
Musikfreunde begin on November 14th, this time conducted by 
Herr Gericke, Hofopern Kapellmeister. Frau Norman-Néruda, 
Herren Auer and Scharwenka will perform. The latter pro- 
mises a new concerto. The ‘‘ Dante” Symphonische Dichtung, 
by Liszt, is spoken of as likely to be performed, perhaps under 
the composer’s own direction. Chamber-music is to be well 
represented, for there are already three quartet societies. We 
cordially wish much success for every one. 

Operas performed from September 12th to October 12th :— 
Aida (three times), Regimentstochter, Troubadour, Faust (twice), 
Mignon (twice), Nachtwandlerin (twice), Tannhduser (twice), 
Tell, Profet, Martha, Barbier von Sevilla, Lohengrin, Violetta 
{Act I.), and Hamlet (Act IV., and the ballet Maila), Fliegende 
Hollinder, Don Juan, Lucia, Afrikanerin, Romeound Julie, 
Hugenotten, Rigoletto, Meistersinger. 


Correspondence, 
—_o—_ 
To the Editor of the MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD, 

Srr,—As an amateur musician who is well acquainted with 
Schumann's music, and who plays it more than any other com- 
positions solely because of the delight it affords, I should like to 
utter my protest against the accusation which Herr Hans von 
Biilow brings against him of sentimentality. 

That Schumann is essentially emotional I readily admit, and 
‘because his music represents, and therefore calls up in the hearer, 
the emotional element more exclusively than perhaps the composi- 
tions of any other master, it is impossible for persons who are 
not sensitive in this respect to understand or thoroughly enjoy 
Schumann, Hence superficial natures do not care for his music, 
You will, I am sure, agree with me that it is the superficial natures 
who are inclined to sentimentality, not those capable of deep feeling, 
Surely no composer has ever exhibited more uniformly deep 
feeling than Schumann? With much of mysticism there is in his 
music usually a deep undercurrent of serious thoughtfulness which 
appeals to and fascinates thinking minds. Sentiment there is, 
truthful and passionate, and, in common with most minds of this 
order, there is a breaking forth at times into intense humour and 
playfulness ; but how Herr Biilow can mistake this for sentimentality 
I am at a loss to conceive. 

In the “ Carnaval,” the ‘ Faschingsschwank,” the ‘‘ Humoreske,” 
and other pianoforte works, what variety of colouring, from the 
greatest depths of passionate feeling to the utmost exuberance of 
gaiety, is shown! 

The leading trait is without doubt the feeling of melancholy, but 
it is a melancholy arising from his too great sensitiveness to the 
discordances of human life, not that spurious melancholy which 
springs from affectation and sentimentality. Whether the player 
of Schumann's music is thereby rendered incapable of interpreting 
Mendelssohn’or not is a question which Herr Biilow ought to be 
far more competent to decide than any amateur ; but to my mind 
it seems that the musician who understands Schumann is better able 
to interpret any other composer than he who has turned his attention 
to other music at the ‘cost of neglecting that of the composer who, 
more than any other, has assigned to music its true place, viz., that 
of representing and appealing to the emotions, 

I am, Sir, Yours obediently, 
G, ERNEST STEVENSON, 
Alexandra Villa, Park Road, Peterborough, 





Rebiews, 


BoreLpieu: La Dame Blanche. Opera in three acts. Full 
score, 
SCHUMANN: Genoveva. Opera in four acts. Full score. 
Leipzig : C. F. Peters. (London: Augener & Co.) 


It would be altogether superfluous to expatiate upon the 
benefits which Herr Peters has conferred on the public by his 
cheap and most admirable editions of the musical classics ; but 
it is by no means improbable that that portion of his enterprise 
which has been really of the most service to students is that which 
has attracted the least attention, and has proved the least remu- 
nerative. We refer to his cheap editions of standard orchestral 
scores. To be able to purchase the scores of Mozart’s operas 
or Beethoven’s symphonies for a few shillings each is a boon of 
which our fathers never dreamed ; and we should have imagined 
that these volumes of the ‘‘ Peters’ Edition ” would have had a 
much larger sale than appears to be actually the case. We are 
not overlooking the fact that it is not everybody who is able to 
read and enjoy a full score; but the number of those who can 
do so is constantly and steadily increasing, as is proved by the 
large number of scores to be seen in the hands of the audience 
at our orchestral concerts. It may most truly be said that it is 
only from a study of the full score that it is possible to form an 
adequate idea of any work in which the orchestra takes part. In 
any pianoforte arrangement, especially for two hands, as in the 
vocal score of an opera, not only must much be necessarily 
omitted altogether, but the position of the chords must be fre- 
quently changed, to bring them within the reach of the player’s 
hands, Of course modern works, from their greater complexity, 
suffer more by transcription than older compositions ; yet even 
the simplest scores lose more than would be imagined by any one 
not acquainted with them. We say nothing of the value to the 
student of instrumentation of the study of scores, because this 
point is so self-evident as to need no remark. 

It would be difficult to find two works more strongly contrasted 
in every respect than those now under notice—both of them 
a of their kind. Za Dame Blanche is one of the 
most charming specimens in existence of the best style of French 
opéra comigue, while Schumann’s only opera is for the most part 
serious, even in parts tragic in tone, and from the first bar to the 
last intensely German in style. It is, however, with the orches- 
tration that we have now to deal. Both scores are announced 
in Peters’ catalogue as “‘ hitherto unpublished.” Of Boieldieu’s 
work this is only correct as regards Germany ; foran old French 
edition exists, though it is scarce, and long since out of print; a 
copy may be seen in the library of the British Museum. The 
score of Genoveva has never before been printed. 

Boieldieu’s opera, produced in the year 1825, is scored for the 
ordinary orchestra of that day—strings, flutes, oboes, clarinets, 
bassoons, two horns, trumpets, and drums—with the addition of 
a bass trombone in the overture and some of the ensembles. The 
style of the orchestration reminds us rather of Mozart than of 
any other of the great German masters, in its general character- 
istics. Boieldieu produces his effects mostly, not with large 
masses of sound, but by the judicious employment of a few in- 
struments. As an instance in point may be named the ballade 
in the first act, ‘“‘D’ici voyez ce beau domaine ” (p. 89), so simply 
yet so, tastefully accompanied, in which, by the way, may be 
noticed one of the earliest examples of the use of the harmonics 
of the harp in the orchestra. The following duet (p. 99), and 
the air, “ Viens, gentille dame,” in the second act, may also 
cited as "charmingly scored. But in truth the whole work is 
such a treat to the lover of instrumentation that it is almost im- 
possible to select special passages for notice. There is an indi- 
viduality, moreover, in the colouring, for every composer has 
his own style of instrumentation, just as each painter has his own 
peculiar method of colouring. Boieldieu’s tints are as light and 
as airy as the hues of a beautiful butterfly. 

The score of Genoveva possesses an interest of a different kind. 
The subject, as many of our readers will know, is of a hig 
dramatic character ; and the light and sparkling orchestration of 
La Dame Blanche would have been an incongruity here. Schu- 
mann in general is not remarkable as a writer for the orchestra, 
He seems to have possessed in but an imperfect degree that fine 
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feeling for colour which distinguish such composers.as Weber 
and Schubert. Many characteristic touches are to be found in 
his score ; but he too often overlays his instruments—writing, for 
example, flutes, oboes, and clarinets all in unison, till the tone 
becomes impure and turbid. We are bound, however, to say that 
in Genoveva we find much less of this tendency than in some other 
of the composer’s works. The orchestra employed is very large, 
including four horns (two of them valve horns), three trombones, 
and a tuba, which, by the way, is only used in one movement at 
the end of the third finale, where the spirit of the murdered 
Drago appears to Margarethe. The special feature of the in- 
strumentation is its thorough dramatic appropriateness.. The 
scoring of the great scene in the second act between Genoveva 
and Golo, and of the entire finale of that act, as well as of the 
scene in Margarethe’s chamber in Act 3 (pages 204 to 240), is full 
of interest. It is impossible by any mere verbal description to 
give an idea of the contents of a full score ; and short extracts 
would convey so little notion of the work as to remind one of the 
old story of the man who showed a brick as a sample of a house. 
We can only say that all admirers of Schumann ought to acquaint 
themselves with this masterpiece of his genius, which, though 
comparatively unsuccessful on its first production, has lately been 
revived in Germany, and seems likely to meet with the acceptance 
which its merits warrant. 

We trust, in conclusion, that Herr Peters will continue his 
publication of operatic scores, which are mostly very difficult of 
access by students. There are some of Auber’s works, such as 
Fra Diavolo, which are out of print, and which would be most 
acceptable, not only to score collectors, but to the many con- 
ductors at German theatres where the works are often performed ; 
and one would think that even as a commercial speculation such 
reprints would be successful. 


Bliithen und Knospen (Buds and Blossoms). By C. Gur irr. 
Op. 107. (Harrow Music School Series.) London: 
Augener & Co. 


Wiru the general character of these twelve small pieces designed 
as introductory studies, the readers of the MONTHLY MUSICAL 
REcorD had last month a good opportunity of becoming familiar, 
inasmuch as one example was given as a portion of the Musical 
Supplement. The remaining eleven are of equally good quality, 
and may be strongly recommended as teaching pieces to follow 
the use of the ‘‘ Album-blatter ftir die Jugend, which has already 
earned a very favourable reception for its instructive worth. 





French Suites. (Six petites Suites.) By J. S. Bacu. Edited 
by JoHN Farmer. (Harrow Music School Series.) 
London : Augener & Co. 

Most students of the pianoforte have in the course of their 
progress heard of or made actual acquaintance with Bach’s 
**French Suites.” They are sufficiently well known as to 
render eulogy superfluous. All that need now be doneis to call 
attention to the beautifully printed, clear, and well-edited edition, 
and to recommend those who desire to renew or to extend their 
knowledge, or to introduce them to their pupils or friends, to 
obtain this edition, as it is certain that, from the careful manner 
in which the fingering is marked and the phrasing indicated, 
they are very likely to be pleased and gratified, even if they 
require no further instruction. 


Wanderlust, illustrirt fiir das Pianoforte. Von ALGERNON 
ASHTON. Op. 2. Leipzig : Schuberth & Co. 


THIS is a setting in music of the sentiments supposed to be 
awakened by a poem of Geibel’s upon the new-born pleasure 
found in starting on the travels of life, with a heart full of joy 
and anticipated pleasure. It is expressed with a free and not 
unwholesome fancy, and with a certain amount of poetical force. 
The young composer, however, might in his future efforts strive 
to free himself from the models he appears to have kept in view 
during the expression of his thoughts, for he exhibits evidence of 
sufficient independent power in his work to permit both he and 
his hearers to enjoy a ‘‘ Wanderlust” in other regions. 


Overture to the “‘ Taming of the Shrew.” By HERMANN GOETZ. 
Transcribed by E. Paver. London: Augener & Co. 
ORIGINALLY arranged by the composer himself as a pianoforte 
duet, the overture was not always available in that shape, and 
so, in obedience to a well-grounded desire, Mr. Pauer has tran- 
scribed the piece anew in the form of a pianoforte solo. The 
usefulness and worth of the work will now be made manifest to 


a still larger circle of admirers than it was possible formerly for it 
to appeal to, 





Ballads for Declamation, with pianoforte accompaniment by 
= + aaa Edited by E. PAUER. London: Augener 
< Co. 
SCHUMANN is one among the few composers who have given to the 
world compositions of this sort, namely, pianoforte pieces illus- 
trating ballads, the words of which may be recited or declaimed 
during the progress of the playing. In the present publication 
there are three, all that he has written of this sort. The words 
of two are by Hebbel, and the poem for the third by Shelley, 
which Schumann knew through a German translation. This 
latter has been restored to its former tongue, and although 
one verse of the original is omitted in the setting, the se- 
quence of ideas is not interrupted, and the music beautifully 
illustrates the lines. It is called ‘‘ Die Fliichtlinge” (‘* The 
Fugitives’), and the other two, for which a spirited and forcibly 
expressive English version is given, have for their respective 
titles, “ The Ballad of the Heather Boy ” and ‘‘ Fair Hedwig” 
(‘‘ Die Ballade vom Haideknaben ” and ‘‘Schén Hedwig”). The 
existence of these things opens out an entirely new, or at all 
events unworked, mine for composers to explore. There are 
many who cannot sing well enough to be able to give unmixed 
pleasure by their performance of a song, yet who could ‘‘ recite 
verses in writing ” with all the needful point and emphasis. 
If therefore, dating from the example here given, a new order 
of things musical were to arise—and there is no reason why it 
should not--a novel form of pleasure might be established for 
the benefit of those to whom musical and dramatic elements 
combined are an attraction. 





Ungarische Tanze fir das Pianoforte zu vier Hinden. Von 

JOHANNES BRAHMS, 3tes und 4tes Heft. Berlin: N. Simrock, 
THE Hungarian dances of Brahms already published have 
become exceedingly popular in this country in one form or 
another. Few who have regularly attended the better sort of 
concerts in London have not heard Joachim play some of the two 
first sets, or who do not know them as pianoforte pieces. There 
are now two new parts to be added to the existing list, making 
up four sets in all. It is difficult to say whether these latter 
issues will attain the popularity of the former, because popular 
taste is fickle, and will greedily relish at onetime that which in 
a better frame of mind it would turn from with disgust. As far 
as musical merit can help toawaken admiration, there is enough 
here and to spare. Such peculiarities of expression which Brahms 
had led his admirers to look for are here not wanting. The 
parts are effectively set for two players on a pianoforte, yet they 
are not so overladen with difficulty as to form stumbling-blocks 
to their own beauties. Itis certain that those who admired the 
former collection will rejoice to make acquaintance with the 
new, and the pleasure they have enjoyed by the first collection 
may possibly be renewed with interest by the second. 





Five Fugues, and Six Fugues or Voluntaries. By G. F. HANDEL. 
Arranged for organ by JAMES Hiccs, Mus. Bac., Oxor. 
London : Augener & Co. 

EVERY organist, amateur or professional, should make intimate 

acquaintance with these two books. They contain works of a 

nature that cannot fail to be profitable to the student and 

leasant to the hearer. They appear to be so very carefully and 
ovingly done by the editor that it is impossible to refuse the 
highest admiration for his labours. In the excellent preface to 
the “ Five Fugues” there is an explanation of the several com- 





ponent parts of a fugue, an acquaintance with which must lead 
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toan intelligent and intelligible reading of the works. There 
are also remarks as to the use and combination of certain stops, 
as concerning the quality of tone needful, the opinions of great 
musicians on the subject of playing, an artistic, if not critical, 
description of the several pieces, some rules for the correct read- 
ing in time, and a useful method of assessing the speed at which 
they should be played. The preface to the second set of six 
should be read in addition to the first, and conjointly the player 
will be possessed of a great amount of material for serious 
thought as well as of worthy information. In the latter cate- 
gory he will learn the history—as far as it is known -of the 
originals of the pieces, and the use and changes Handel himself 
made when he introduced any of them into his other works. 
There is no need to offer any critical remarks concerning the 
character and style of Handel’s music ; his place in art is for 
ever settled, and although modern writers either ignore or affect 
to regard him as old-fashioned, in the instances preserved in 
these two books, if in no others, he is at his best ; he speaks that 
which must be accepted as the truth, and the truthful will never 
become out of date. 





To the Clouds. Song. By J. W. ELtiotT. London: Ashdown 
& Parry. 

THE words of this song are a translation from the German b 
Thomas Campbell. The music is one of the most thoughtful 
and happy inspirations of the musician. For the expression it 
indicates, and the artistic power it suggests, it may be counted 
among the best efforts which a musician can make, and of which 
he might reasonably be proud. 





A Dictionary of Musical Terms. By J. STAINER and W. A. 
BaRRETT. London: Novello & Co. 

PROBABLY with a view of making the book easy of reference, as 
well as of placing the information it contains within the reach of 
all, the — volume has been compressed, as it were, to 
furnish the list of terms with their explanations necessarily cur- 
tailed. Some of the words in the full edition have been omitted, 
but the actual explanations have been kept according to the 
original where possible. It will be found very useful to those 
by whom the extended work is unattainable. 





Studies in Worship-music, chiefly as regards Congregational 

Singing. ByJ. SPENCER CURWEN. London: J. Curwen 

& Sons. 
THERE is a great quantity of interesting matter collected to 
form these ‘‘ Studies,” and under the several heads—historical, 
practical, and descriptive—much that is readable and possibly 
new to many is — together. Not only is the origin of 
psalm-singing in churches described, but its progress is in some 
sort traced, not wholly as a Churchman would or could do it, 
but still tolerably well, even though it is sought to be shown that 
the Church has given preference to that form of worship which 
does not provide for or discourages congregational worship. 
Later in the book, in speaking of other religious bodies, the author 
quotes the words of Church writers who are distinctly in favour 
of the people’s voice in church, so that a balance of opinion on 
the subject is maintained. Some of the stories told of the oppo- 
sition to and support of singing in the congregation among the 
dissenting bodies are interesting, as well with reference to the 
subject, and as illustrations of manners of the period. There 
are some sensible remarks on chanting, some readable notes on 
the rhythm and notation of hymn tunes, and the arguments for 
congregational singing, fairly stated, fill up the greater part of 
the book. The description of various forms of service in several 
places of worship, which may be useful to the historian in time 
to come, in their present place seem too much like adver- 
tisements for the people named in connection to be wholly 
acceptable from a point of view which includes good taste. 
There are many amusing anecdotes told which musical readers 
will enjoy, and there is much that is described that is both 
valuable and interesting. Of the book, as a whole, it may be 
said that it is a record of the past, a chronicle of the present, 








and a valuable means of reference for the future to those 
interested in the arguments for and against congregational 
singing. 





Grammar of Music. By Henry Hives. Book 2. London: 
Forsyth Brothers. 

In a former notice of the first part of this excellent work, a 

description of its character and objects, and the points in which 

it differs or departs from the teaching ordinarily offered on the 

subject by old-fashioned masters, was given. It is not n 


| now to repeat that which must be familiar to all who, interested 


in the subject, read the remarks. The present work takes up 
the work where the previous part ended, and carries the reader 
through the intricacies of part-writing or counterpoint in a 
manner which may be unreservedly commended for its common- 
sense. The remarks, definitions, and explanations are terse, 
clear, honest, and to the purpose, convincing the reader that the. 
author thoroughly knows his subject, has thought it all well out, 
and is therefore possessed of the power which comes of know- 
ledge. He does not attempt to overload his teaching with 
needless verbiage, as is too often the case with those who write 
books upon a subject with which they are only imperfectly 
acquainted. One sentence from the pages may be quoted as 


Y | offering a key to his style of writing, and a fair statement of the 


directness of purpose with which the subject is approached: 
‘* Tt is most important that a young musician should, as early as 
possible, acquire that quickness of perception as to the relation- 
ship and tendencies of sounds which is essentially and character- 
istically modern. He should strive to exhibit in his contrapuntal 
writing a control of the immense resources of advanced harmony ; 
and nothing would so hinder his progress in the higher branches 
of the art as a blind unreasoning submission to the rules of 
former ages.” ‘This will sufficiently indicate that the plan of 
the whole work is essentially modern, and is marked by a lively 
sympathy for recent thought. It may therefore be — 
with confidence as the guide and familiar friend of those students 
who desire to acquire the art of expressing their musical ideas in 
4 living and not in a fossilised fashion. 

The like principles guide his directions as to the meaning, the 
use, and the construction of ‘‘ Form,” which completes the 
present part. Did space permit, nothing would be more agree- 
able than to follow each section of this valuable contribution to 
art step by step, and to show why it is so inestimably valuable 
to students of to-day. Such a process would not be a greater 
recommendation than that which is offered in the few words 
written above, and which the reader can only interpret one way. 
Should there be any doubt concerning the value and utility of 
the work, the question could be solved in a very short time after 
each one who desired to judge for himself had made himself 
the happy possessor of a copy by purchase. 








Concerts. 


——~— 


CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


THE new season of Saturday concerts at the Crystal Palace began 
on Oct. oth, with a spirit that commanded a great measure of 
success, The great experience Mr. Manns has gained oe the 
quarter of a century since he was first appointed conductor, helps 
greatly towards securing an earnest, conscientious, intelligent, and 
artistic interpretation for all the works proposed to be brought 
forward in the course of the series. Among those already spoken 
of to be performed for the first time are Raff's symphony, “Im 
Sommer ;” a suite for orchestra; ‘‘Roma,” by Bizet; “The 
Martyr of Antioch,” written for and performed at the Leeds 
Festival, just concluded, by Mr. A. Sullivan ; a symphonic poem by 
Liszt, ‘‘ The Ideal ;” a pianoforte concerto by Goetz, the composer 
of the ‘‘ Taming of the Shrew,” and the symphony in F minor; 
a symphony by Bandini (for which the first prize was adjudged out 
of ninety-two compositions, at Turin, July, 1880); Smetana’s 
symphonic poem, ‘‘My Fatherland ;” ingham’'s festival over- 
ture “Mors Janua vitz ;” Ponchielli’s airs de ballet from ‘‘ Le 
due Gemelle;’’ Hofmann’s ‘‘Zwiegespriich” and ‘‘ Carnaval,” 








from ‘‘ Italian Love-stories;" Rubinstein’s Solemn March from 
the opera of Nero ;” Gadsby’s “ Columbus,” a dramatic cantata 
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for tenor solo, male voice chorus, and orchestra ; Walter Macfarren’s 
overture, ‘‘Hero and Leander, ” written for Mr. Kuhe’s Brighton 
Festival; Saint-Saéns’ overture to the ‘Princesse Jaune;’ A. 
C. Mackenzie's ‘‘Burns,” a Scottish fantasia for orchestra ; 
Schubert's symphony in D; Schubert’s overture, ‘‘The Devil’s 
Country House;  Cherubini’s scherzo for strings; Mozart's 
serenade for strings, and possibly a new work by Sterndale 
Bennett ; a symphony never yet performed has been named, but it 
is understood that this is now to be withdrawn. 

The programmeof the first concert contained seven pieces, Weber's 
“Euryanthe” overture and Wagner's ‘‘ Ride of the Walkyries ”’ be- 
ginning and ending the performance. Mme. Montigny-Rémaury 
was the pianiste,and gave Schumann’s ‘ Concertstiick,” with all 
possible appreciative power, and later in her interpretation of three 
solos, a gavotte by Bach, transcribed by Saint-Saéns, Rubinstein’s 
“ Barcarolle,”’ and in a new étude impromptu by Benjamin Godard, 
she delighted all her hearers. 

The great event of the day was the production of the new 
symphony by Raff, which is called ‘‘InSummer-time.” According 
to the desire of the composer it is thus set forth :— 

SUMMER-TIME, 
Symphony No. 9, in E minor, in three parts. 
1st Part.—A Hor Day. Allegro. 
and Part.—A Fairy Hunt. Allegro. 
(The Meet; Oberon and Titania ; the Hunt; Return of the Fairies with 
beron and Titania.) 

3rd Part (a).—Ectocus. Larghetto. 

(¢).—Harvest Home. Allegro. 


‘It is doubtful whether this piece of professed programme music 
fulfils all the conditions expected of it by the foregoing announce- 
ment. Even ‘‘G.,” in his notes on the music in the Book of 
Words, is compelled to express a half doubt as to the fact, though 
he has none as to the power of pleasing it possesses. The first 
movement is most ably scored, and is of a nature at once to interest 
the ear, if it does not win the mind. It is somewhat in the form 
of a minuet, with bright and melodious subjects well and ably 
treated, The instruments are employed with good effect throughout, 
with some special points which will always charm, the announce- 
a of an episode by the trombones being one of the most 
Striking. 

The Fairy Hunt” is the best written portion of the symphony, 
and also that which, by its fancy and setting out, is likely to be the 
most popular with artists and the general public alike. It deals 
with fairy land and the loves of Oberon and Titania ; and the 
graceful music more completely realises a moonlight glade— 


‘* With sportive elves their morrice pacing 
To aérial minstrelsy, ‘ 
Emerald rings in brown heath tracing ; 
Tripping deft and merrily ” 
—than the previous portion represents a ‘‘ Hot ll 
Following this is a short, slow movement, slightly instrumented, 
which leads to, and prepares the ear for, the final allegro. This is 
that which many considered to be the most powerful, if not the most 
pleasing, movement of the work. As a whole, the impression 
created was distinctly favourable, and even those who were disposed 
to cavil at the author's description of his own labours could make 
small objection to the result, by whatever name it might be dis- 
tinguished. The performance of the symphony left little to be 
desired beyond the wish that it might be heard again, and 
on equally favourable conditions asthose offered by the band 
directed by Mr, Manns, who was most enthusiastically received. 
Mrs, Osgood was the vocalist, and the two songs by Gounod and 
A, Thomas were very sweetly sung by her and cordially applauded. 
At the second concert, on the 16th, there were four new items 
introduced into the programme, as may be seen by the following 
quotation :— 
Overture ‘‘Leonora, No. 2” (Op. 72) . 0 oe _ nse Beethoven, 
Scena and aria, “ Piano! Piano!” (Der Freischiitz), Mlle. 
Louise Pyk (from the Royal Opera of Stockholm, her 
t appearance) eC ie ee ee 
Allegro de concert, for pianoforte and orchestra (Op. 46) 
(first time at these concerts), Mr. Oscar Beringer ove 
Ave Maria, for Soprano and string instruments (first time in 
England), Mlle. Louise Pyk ove ove ove a 
Symphony in a, “Italian” A een deere pete I 
Andante and Presto Agitato in r, for pianoforte and orchestra 
, (first time), Mr. Oscar Beringer... sos ons 
Sw .: s—‘‘ Neckens Polska,” ‘‘ Westberga Polska” 
-_ ie. ise 


The Carnival in Paris, Episode for orchestra (first time) ... Svendsen. 


Mr. Oscar Beringer’s concerto contains some admirable work 
for the pianoforte, which was skilfully presented by the composer 
himself, Itis by no means easy in its character, but all apparent 


Weber. 
Chopin. 


Verdi, 
Mendelssohn, 


Beringer. 





difficulties were conquered most cleverly by the manner in which he- 
performed the passages. The “‘ andante” of the work is tuneful 
and in good form ; the, ‘‘ presto agitato” is well conceived, and is 
both bright and spirited. In his scoring for the accompanying 
instruments, Mr. Beringer seems to have aimed to obtain thickness. 
and sonority rather than delicacies of colour, The other solo 
selected by Mr. Beringer was the ‘‘ Allegro de Concert” of Chopin, 
originally written as a solo, but given on this occasion with instru- 
mental accompaniments added by M. Nicodé. Even with these: 
supplemental parts the allegro is not particularly interesting in the 
form it was given, and it would have been to the advantage of the 
audience and the players had some unadapted work been selected. 
The Italian symphony of Mendelssohn was splendidly played, with 
all its manifold beauties brought out with a loving hand by Mr. 
Manns, and ‘‘ The Carnival in Paris,” by Svendsen, astonished, 
if it did not please, by the extraordinary power of the composer over 
the seldom-used effects that can be obtained from the instruments, 

The fourth novelty was an ‘Ave Maria,” by Verdi, which was 
sung by Mlle. Louise Pyk as well as it could be done, but it did 
not awaken any special delight. Mlle. Pyk also sang the scena 
from Der Freischiits and some Swedish songs with good result. 

A new “‘suite,” or as it is called by the composer, a ‘‘ symphonie,'” 
by Georges Bizet, was produced at the concert of the 23rd ult. 
The author calls it ‘‘ Roma,* by whichit may beinferred that some 
picture of the Eternal City is intended to be reflected by its means, 
This, however, requires a great amount of goodwill and imagina- 
tion to realise ; but the music is so bright and pretty that it needs 
little effort thoroughly to enjoy every note. There are four move- 
ments, all distinct in character, other than that they are equally 
pleasing ; the second and the last being the best in point of con- 
struction, though none are actually symphonic in form. It is very 
well scored, and as it was exceedingly well an ie was heartily 
welcomed. Of Helmesberger’s adaptation of Handel’s air from 
Alcina, all that can be said is that it has been very well done, but 
the spirit which prompted this undertaking, and the taste which 
would introduce it into a series of concerts where so many better 
things would be in a more appropriate place, are at least to be 
deplored; Mendelssohn’s Midsummer Night's Dream afforded 
a selection, the overture to Schubert’s earliest opera Des Tedfel’s 
Lustschioss, written in 1814, were greatly enjoyed. This is more 
than can be said as regards Mr. Sutton’s performance of the fourth 
concerto of Vieuxtemps, in which he played the solo violin part ; 
when he was in tune he phrased indifferently, and when his phrasing 
was passable, his intonation was incorrect. Mr. Santley, who was 
apparently out of voice, sung songs by Schubert, Gounod, and 
Sullivan. 

At the end of the performance of Bizet’s ‘‘Suite,” some laurel 
leaves were handed to Mr. Manns, probably to note the fact that 
he had entered into a second quarter of a century as conductor of 
the Saturday Concerts at the Crystal Palace. 





Musical Protes. 


—e— 


THE Committee of the Sacred Harmonic Society announce that 
the concerts of the approaching season will be given in St. James’s 
Hall, and although they regret the reduction in the number of the 
members of the orchestra, which their removal from Exeter Hall 
will involve, they believe that this will be more than compensated by 
the new conditions under which the work of the Society will now be 
carried on, At the series of nine concerts the following works are 
given :—Beethoven’s Mass in C, Mendelssohn's Lauda Sion and 
Christus, Handel’s Messiah, Handel's Coronation Anthem—‘' The 
King shall rejoice,” Cherubini’s Reguéem, and Mendelssohn’s. 
Athalie, Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise and Costa's Naaman, 
Benedict's St. Cecé/ia and Rossini’s Stabat Mater, Handel's Samson, 
Mendelssohn's Ziijah, Rossini’s Moses in Egypt, and Sullivan’s 
Martyr of Antioch. The first concert will take place on Decem- 
ber 3rd, the last on May 2oth. Sir Michael Costa continues as 
conductor, 


AT Manchester Mr. Charles Hallé announces as his principal 
novelties Berlioz’s cantata, The Infancy of Christ, Berlioz’s Faust, 
Cherubini’s Reguiem in c minor, as weil as the Messiah, Creation, 
Lobgesang, and Elijah ; and in London a series of performances of 
Berlioz’s Faust, 


AT the Harvest Festival celebrated at Holy Trinity Church, 
Brompton, on October 15th, the new organ, erected by Messrs, 
Brindley and Foster of Sheffield, which is of a superior charactef, 
was opened by Mr, Theodore Drew, the organist of the Church. 
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Dr. LENNOX BROWNE presided at a demonstration and lecture 
on the physiology of the voice given by Herr Behnke at the Literary 
Institute, Aldersgate Street, on the gth ult., and at the close of the 
lecture made some remarks on the value of physiological knowledge 
to singers. He was sure that ninety-nine out of every hundred 

tients who came to him with lost voices owed their ailments to 

ulty habits of voice production, and not to any disease or organic 
defect in the larynx or the resonance chamber. He had recently 
proved this by watching the cases of several public speakers and 
singers whom he had handed over to Herr Behnke for practice in 
breathing and tone delivery, Dr. Browne referred to a recent work 
on the voice by a clergyman, which was full of false physiology, and 

as likely to spoil the voice of all who followed its instructions, 

[he voice was a most delicate instrument, and should be submitted 
only to skilled treatment. Dr. Browne supported Herr Behnke in 
his statement that singers were best taught by a teacher possessing 
their own class of voice—sopranos by a soprano, &c., although 
correct production of the voice could be taught by any capable 
teacher, A vote of thanks to Herr Behnke was moved by Mr. J. S. 
Curwen, president of the Tonic Sol-fa College (under the auspices 
of which the lecture was given), seconded by Mr.JA, J. Ellis, F.R.S., 
and carried. 

POPULAR PROMENADE CONCERTS.—A new series of Promenade 
Concerts at Covent Garden Theatre, under the direction of the 
well-known and highly-respected entrepreneur, Mr. Samuel Hayes, 
has followed those conducted by Mr. F. H. Cowen, ‘The prospectus 
offered less ‘‘classical” than ‘‘popular” music, played by a good 
orchestra under Mr. Weist Hill. The dance music was made 
a special feature, entrusted to Herr Gung’l, whose cordial 
reception here some years ago must be well remembered. ‘‘ Na- 
tional Festivals,” with choral and ballad music of various kinds— 
English, Welsh, Scotch, Irish, French, and German, were given on 
rey occasons, the choir being that founded and trained by Mr. 

eist Hill himself, Jullien’s ‘* British Army Quadrille ” was an- 
nounced for every Saturday night ; and among the most interesting 
of the ‘‘nevelties,” an orchestral symphony, entitled ‘‘ Roma,” the 
only work of the kind which Georges Bizet, composer of Carmen, 
has left to posterity, has been given, with success, 


Mr. KUHE has engaged the following artists for the forthcoming 
Brighton season :—Mesdames Nilsson, Albani, Trebelli, Lemmens, 
Osgood, Stirling, and Patey; Misses Marriott and Robertson ; 
Messrs. Lloyd, :Boyle, McGuckin, Maas, Foli, Maybrick, King, 
Lewis Thomas, Santley, Engel, Musin, and Carrodus. 


M. Gounop's new opera, Le Tribut de Zamora, will be produced 
next April. 


THE Monday Popular Concerts commence on November 8th with 
a Serenade of Mozart's for the first time and other works of interest. 


THE Monde Artiste has calculated the time generally taken to 
perform in Paris each of the various well-known operas and comic 
operas. Here is the result of its calculations: Guillaume Tell, 
4 hours 50 minutes ; Robert le Diable and La Reine de Chypre, 
gh. 45m. each; L'Africaine, 4h. 4om. ; Faust, Hamlet, and Les 
Huguenots, 4h. 4om, each; La Juive, 4h. 25m.; Charles VJ. and 
Le.Prophéte, 4h. 15m. each; Roméo et Juliette and Aida, 4h, each ; 
Paul et Virginie, 3h. 55m.; Un Ballo in Maschera and La 
Favorita, 3h. 25m, each; La Reine de Saba and La Perle du 
Brésil, 3h. tom, each; La Muette and Ji Trovatore, 3h. each; 
Martha and Der Freischiitz, 2h, 45m. ; Lucia, 2h. 4om.; Viéoletta, 
Rigoletto, La Sonnambula, and Don Pasquale, 2h, 30m. each ; and 
Le Philtre, 2h, The list of comic operas is headed by Carmen, 
which takes 3 hours 40 minutes; then come Zara, Mignon, and 
Piccolino, 3h. 30m, each ; // Barbiere di Siviglia and Les Diamants 
de la Couronne, 3h. 15m. each; Les Dragons de Villars, Zampa, 
Le Songe dune Nuit @’Eté, and La Dame Blanche, 3h, tom. each ; 
Le Pre-aux-Clercs, 3h, 7m. ; Le Cheval de Bronze and Giralda, 3h. 
each; Fra Diavolo, 2h, som.; L’' Ombre and Le Pardon de 
Ploérmel (Dinorah), 2h. 45m. each ; Miretlle, 2h. 14m. ; La Fille 
du Regiment, Le Domino Noir, and Richard Caur-de-Lion, 2h, 15m. 
each ; La Chalet and Le Nouveau Seigneur du Village, th. 15m.; 

Maitre Pathelin, Le Chien du Jardinier, Les Noces de Jeannette, 
L’Epreuve Villageoise, and Gille Ravisseur, th. 1om, each ; and, 
lastly, Le Maitre de Chapelle and Bonsoir, Voisin, som, each. 


Tue Annual Choral and Harvest Festival at Holy Trinity Church, 
»Borough, Southwark, took place on Wednesday, 6th ult. The 
choir—augmented for the occasion from members from St, James’s, 
Camberwell, St. Crispin’s, Bermondsey, and other neighbourin, 
churches—numbered nearly 150 voices. The organists were Mr, ia 
Higgs, Mus.Bac., Mr. Raymond Kirby, and Mr, A. F. Grainger. 

Mr, RIDLEY PRENTICE has undertaken to direct a series of popular 
concerts at the New Town Hall, Kensington, during the winter 
months, under the title of ‘ Twopenny Concerts,” They are 
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intended to attract the working classes, and by the judicious intro- 
duction and admixture of classical and popular music, to elevate the 


tastes, and interest the minds of those for whom the venture is 
undertaken. 


THE Society of Arts Practical Examinations in Music will com- 
mence at the House, John Street, Adelphi, on January roth, 1882. 
Intending candidates may send their names to the Secretary. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


W. N.—We quite concur in your opinion that attention should 
be called to the mischievous evils wrought by musical curates ; but 
in this special case there is not sufficient ground to make it a public 
matter, other than to warn intending applicants for organ situa- 
tions to make the needful inquiry whether one exists before accept~- 
ing the post. 


NEW EDITION OF 
FELIX MENDELSSOHN=-BARTHOLDY’S 
PIANOFORTE WORKS, 

Containing all Published during his Life, and newly Revised 
y 





and Fingered b 
TH. KULLAK. 


Vol. I. Capriccio, Op. 5; Characteristic Pieces, Op.7; Rondo £ s. d 

Capriccioso, Op. 14; Fantasias or Caprices, Op. 16 ; Caprices, 

+ 335 ante Cantabile e Presto Agitato ... ww. =e 

Vol. If. Sonata, Op. 6; Fantasia on ‘“‘ Last Rose of Summer,” 

Op. 15; Fantasia, Op. 28; Preludes and Fugues, Op. 35; 

Variations sérieuses, Op. 54; Study in F minor; Scherzo in 

B minor ; Scherzo a Capriccio ; ‘Two Musical Sketches in B flat 

and G minor; Prelude and Fugue in G minor net 

Vol. III. Lieder ohne Worte _... one eve <0 we _net 

Complete Works for the Piano and Orchestra, for Pianoforte Solo 
with the Orchestral Accompaniments, in compressed score, 

Arranged by E. Paver ee net 0 5 © 


London: AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street. 


o1r6 


eee oe 


or 6 
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(HARROW MUSIC SCHOOL SERIES.) 
AUGENER & CO.’S EDITION. 
JOH. SEB. BACH’S 
PIANOFORTE WORKS. Edited by JOHN FARMER. 
In 4to Volumes. s. 
. 15 zweistimmige Inventionen (Two-part Inventions) net 1 
15 dreistimmige Inventionen (Three-part Inventions) net 1 
. 18 petits Preludes ou Exercises pour les Commencants 
net 1 
8021. French Suites (6 petites Suites) os net 2 0 
“ Those teachers who wish to introduce young pupi!s in the pleasantest and 
easiest way to the study of the works of Sebastian Bach will find the three 
books of his short pieces just reprinted by Messrs, Augener & Co. admirably 
adapted to their purpose. The preludes were written for the use of the 
composer's son, Friedemann Bach, and the ‘ Inventions’ in two and three 
parts were also designed for the old master’s pupils. They will be probably 
so well known to most musicians that it will suffice to say that they are 
equally valuable for training the fingers and for improving the taste, The 
resent edition has been carefully and judiciously pnpene by Mr. John 
‘armer, who has not only fingered it, but added marks of expression which 
will — assist the student in giving an intelligent reproduction of 
the music.”—T7he Atheneum, August 7, 1880 


London: AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street. 
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HARROW MUSIC SCHOOL SERIES. 
INSTRUCTIVE SELECTIONS. 
From the Compositions of 
HAYDN, MOZART, and BEETHOVEN. 
Arranged for the PIANOFORTE 


In progressive order, as a preparation to the study of the most difficult 
works of the great composers, by 


J. ESCHMANN. 
Edited by JOHN FARMER. Vols. I., to VI., 4to, price each, net, rs. 


“ These selections, which are edited by Mr. J . Farmer, form part of what 
is called the ‘Harrow Music School Series.” They are, as their title im- 
plies, ‘ instructive selections’ in the fairest sense of the word. They are by 
no means difficult, and are most attractively set forth, so that a careful use 
of the pieces in the set would insensibly lead the pupil on from improvement 
to improvement in a form as agreeable as ible to himself, for his interest 
would be excited and his powers strengthened with the study of each suc- 
cessive piece, and so the great aim of the compiler and of the editor would 
be fully and pleasantly brought about.” 


London: AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street. 
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THE MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD. 


[November 1, 1880. 





CHORAL WORKS FOR FEMALE OR BOYS’ VOICES 
Of AuGENER & Co.’s EpiTIon. 


C. REINECKE’S 


“LITTLE SNOWDROP” 
(SCHNEEWITTCHEN), 
For Soprano and Alto Soli, Chorus of Female Voices, with Pianoforte 
aa and Recitation (ad /ié.). 
Vocal Score, Red 8vo (9052)... ow = et 73S 
Book of Words rete. we Recitation and Words for Music) eo net 6d. 





r C. REINECKE’S 
LITTLE ROSEBUD,” 


OR 
THE SLEEPING BEAUTY 
(DOR NROSCHEN), 
For Soprano and Alto Soli, Chorus.of Female Voices, with Pianoforte 
Accompaniment, and Recitation (ad /ié.). 


Vocal Score, Red 8vo (9053) .. ws 
Book of Words (containing Recitation and Words for Music) « eee 


C. REINECKE’S 


CINDERELLA” 
(ASCHENBRODEL), 

rano and Soprano Soli, chorus of Female _ with 
ianoforte Accompaniment, and Recitation (ad 4d 

Vocal me. Red 8vo (9054), a 

Book of Words (containing ecitation and Words for Music) ove 


FRANZ ABT’S 


73 
LITTLE RED RIDINGHOOD” 
(ROTHKAPPCHEN), 
For Soprano and Alto Soli, Chorus of Female Voices, with Pianoforte 


Accompaniment, and Recitation (ad /ié.). 


yom! Score, Red 8vo (9040) ies 
k of Words (containing Recitation and Words for Music) one 


net 35. 
net 6d. 





For — 


net 35. 
net 6d. 





net 35. 
net 6d. 


FRANZ ABT’ Ss 


“CINDERELLA” 
(ASCHENBRODEL), 


For Soprano and Alto Soli, Chorus of Female Voices, with Pianoforte 
Accompaniment, and Recitation (ad 4é.). 
Vocal Score, Red 8vo (9041) 


ma net 3s. 
Book of Words (containng Recitation and Words for Music) z 


net 6d. 





FRANZ ABT’S 
“LITTLE SNOW-WHITE” 
(SNEEWITTCHEN), 


For Soprano and Mezzo-Soprano Soli, and Chorus of Female Voices, with 
Pianoforte Accompaniment, and Recitation (ad /id.). 
Vocal Score, 8vo (9042) 
Book of Words (containing Recitation and Words for Music) . 


JOSEF RHEINBERGER’S 
“THE DAUGHTER OF JAIRUS,” 


Cantata for Female or ron aes with Pianoforte Accompaniment. 
Vocai Score, 8vo (9155) .. ‘ 


net 3s. 
net 6d. 





one eee 


net 1s. 


JOSEF RHEIN BERGER’S 


‘POOR HENRY,” 
A Comic Cantata for Boys’ Voices, with Pianoforte Accompaniment and 
Speaking Characters. 


Vocai Score, with mescni Words, 8vo (9057) a rae net 1s. 6d. 





London : AUGENER & CO., ae Street and Reset Street. 





AUGENER & CO.’S EDITION (8210). 
PRELUDE AND TOCCATA 
For the PIANOFORTE, by 
VINCENZ LACHNER. 


Op. 57. 
QUARTO VOL. Price, net, xs. 
London: AUGENER & Co., Newgate Street and Regent Stree 





CLASSICAL MUSIC OF COTTA’S EDITION. 


BEETHOVEN, L. van. Sonatas and other Pianoforte Pieces. 
Edited by s. a and Hans von Biilow :— 
Vol. I. 10 Sonatas. Op. 2to 14 
Il. jo Sonatas. Op.ezto49 .. 
III, Variations, Rondos, &c., to Op. 51 ne 
~ Sonatas and other Works, Op. 53 to 90 
Sonatas and other Works. Op. zor to 7” a 
CLEMENTI. ‘M. Sonatas and other Pianoforte Pieces. Revised 
by Jy Faisst. Edited by S. Lebert :— 
Vol. I, Nos. rto1o .. 


» Irto18 
DUSSEK, 


coooo® 


| ee é 
. L. Sonatas and other Works for the Pianoforte. 
Revised by J. Faisst. Edited by we leas — 
Vol. I. Nos. 1 to 10 $s so oe 
1rto 14 oe oe + © 
Gelebrated Sonatas and Pieces. Revised by’ 
. Lachner. Edited by S. = —_ 
Vol. Bs Nos. rtor1o .. a oe 
1rto20... 
MOZART, WA Celebrated Sonatas and “other Pieces. Re- 
vised by ys Faisst and I. wee = by * Lebert :— 
Vol. 1. Nos. 1 to 12 ° ve o. 


Il. to25 .. ee 
Ill. Tar Pon Hands. Nos. r to7 re 
SCHUBERT, FRANZ. Celebrated Sonatas and Pianoforte 
Pieces. Revised by Franz von Liszt :— 
Vol. I, Fantasias and Sonatas 
II. Smaller Pieces.. 2 
II[. Sonatas and other Works 
IV. Compositions for Piano Duet. 
Vv. 


WEBER, C. M. von. 
by Franz Liszt :— 
Vol, I, Four grand Sonatas . P ‘eo o © 
II. Concertstiick and Smaller Works ‘~~ oo © 
(Ad prices are net.) 

London: AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street. 
MORITZ MOSZKOWSET’ S 
PIANOFORTE DUETS. 

AUGENER & CO.’S EDITION (8582). 
ALBUM ESPAGNOL. 
SPANISH DANCES. Op. 21. 
4to Vol., oblong. Net, 2s. 6d. 


Il. 
HAYDN, JOS. 


a, Faisst an 


Nos. x to 11 .. 
Nos. 12to19 « 
Sonatas and Pianoforte Pieces. Revised 





AUGENER & CO.’S EDITION (8583). 
FROM FOREIGN PARTS. 
(Aus Aller Herren Lander.) op 
. 23. 


Suite of Six Characteristic Duets. 
London: AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street. 


4to Vol., oblong. Net, 3s. 
TOY SYMPHONIES AND DANCES, ETC,, 
FOR TOY INSTRUMENTS. 


BISCHOFF. Op. 20. Kinder-Sinfonie. Pianoforte, 2 Violins, £ s. 4 
Violoncello, and Toy Instruments ... ws O12 
CHWATAL. Op. 193. Eine heitere Schlittenpartie. A Musical 
oke for Piano Duet and Toy Instruments ° 
DURST. o>. 24. + aaa Klange for Violin, Pianoforte, 
and Toy Instruments . ° 
GRENZEBACH. Op. 5. Waltz for Pianoforte and 8 Toy 
Instruments 
oe 6. Melly. ‘Landler for Pianoforte and 8 Toy Instruments 
HAYD JOS. Toy prmoheny for 2 Violins and neces or 
pe. a ond 2 Tor} nstruments - - 
—— Ditto for Pianoforte Duet and 7 Toy Instruments . 
LACHNER, I. Toy Symphony for Pianoforte om 9 ‘Toy In- 
struments, and String Quartet owe 
—— The same for Pianoforte Duet and ditto oo 
—— The same for Pianoforte Solo and 9 Toy Instruments (without 
Strings) .. ie see . 
—— The same for Pianoforte Duet and. ditto 
MEYER, H. Op. 5. Carnevals-Marsch. For Piano, 2 Violins 
Violoncello, and 7 Toy Instruments ase 
OFFENBACH. Concerto for Pianoforte and Toy ‘Instruments... 
ROMBERG, Op. 62. Toy Symphony for 2 seer and on or 
Pianoforte, and 7 Toy Instruments... e0 
—— _ Thesame, ed asa Piano Duet ... 
SCHULZ-BEUTHEN, H. Op.1:. Kinder- Sinfonie, for Piano 
Duet — 13 Toy Instruments. Full Score, 5s. ; Piano Score, 


WALLENSTEIN,” Op. 4 Kinder-Sinfonie for Pianoforte and 
7 Toy Instruments, with 2 Violins and Violoncello ad Hd. 

Toy Instruments to Haydn’s, Romberg’s, or Wallenstein’s Sym- 
phony, and to Meyer’s Carnevals- arsch, to - ash at the 
set, net .. 

Those to Grenzebach’s Waltz or Landler, at the set . 

Those to Schulz-Beuthen’s Symphony, net... 


J. HAYDN’S TOY SYMPHONY, 


For Treble Voices, with Eight Toy Instruments and Pianoforte 
Accom ent. In Full Score and Parts. 8vo (9241) net o 
The Voice Parts separately ws net o 0 


London: AUGENER & CO., j Newgate Street ‘and Regent Street. 
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